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The Collection and Creation 
of Knowledge 


By S. R. WILLIAMS 


The Thrill of the Discoverer Adapted to the 
Use of College Students 


UR timeworn methods of 
() oral and written examina- 
tions are ways of demonstrat- 
ing that in our educational methods 
we still believe that the collection of 
knowledge is more important than the 
creation of knowledge. To some it is 
beginning to appear that an education 
without some information as to how 
knowledge is created is a lopsided 
affair. There are those who believe 
that the collection and creation of 
knowledge should go hand in hand. 
By word of mouth and written 
page, man has handed down a vast 
amount of knowledge through the 
centuries of the past. It has meant 
travail of mind and soul for many to 
produce much of this material. Too 
much do students of this generation 
take it for granted and go on masti- 
cating mental pemmican to be dis- 
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gorged at the next test or examination. 
If, in the process of collecting knowl- 
edge, our would-be-scholar were led 
to create knowledge, he would sud- 
denly realize the value and impor- 
tance of the knowledge which he has 
inherited from past ages. His accu- 
mulated knowledge would have a 
new significance to him. Nor is this 
all. The creation of knowledge gives 
one a thrill. Why did Peary try time 
after time to gain the North Pole? 
Because he, as every other discoverer 
knows, would have a great thrill when 
that hour should come and he would 
be standing at the top of the world, 
where never the foot of man had been 
before. The Creator of all the Uni- 
verse sensed this same thrill of 
creation as he viewed the work of 
his hand and declared it to be good. 

Can this joy which comes to the 
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creative genius be the experience of 
students in colleges and high schools? 
Could such a motivation of school 
work become contagious? It must be 
obvious that such work cannot be 
forced any more than poetry and 
painting can be obtained at their 
best by command. Creative work 
must be spontaneous. After twenty 
years in the classroom I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that creative work, 
which I make synonymous with proj- 
ect and research work, is as contagious 
as the measles. Students once seized 
with the idea that they are pioneering 
in a new field of thought get a great 
stimulus and thrill from such work. 
They like to think they are associated 
with something big and worth while. 
To be told that a certain study is good 
for one is not much of a motivation 
for the average student. 


EFORE going further, it might 

be well to make clear, if possible, 
just what is meant by the creation of 
knowledge; what is the relation of 
creation to the collection of knowl- 
edge? Let us take an illustration from 
the field of physics. Almost every 
trade or profession has certain ideas 
or beliefs which grow up and are held 
to be true by a great many in that 
profession. For instance, jewelers 
will tell you that after a thunder- 
shower they have an extra number of 
watch springs to replace. Barbers 
will tell you that they have to sharpen 
their razors more after a thunder- 
shower than at any other time. Some 
years ago it occurred to someone to 
question the truth behind the jew- 
eler’s belief in the relation between 
watch springs and thundershowers. 
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This problem then was suggested 
to an undergraduate in college. It 
might just as well have been sug- 


gested to a high-school student of — 


physics. The student mentioned seized 
on the interest of this question at once 
and began to raise all sorts of other 
questions regarding it. He discovered 


that jewelers kept a daily record of 


repairs. He went through the rec- 
ords of two jewelers in two different 
cities and plotted the records of 
replaced mainsprings over a period of 
five years. Next the officer in charge 
of the weather observations in that 
locality was consulted. From him was 
obtained a record of the number of 
thundershowers which had occurred 
during the same five years for which 
the record of replacement of watch 
springs had been made. The student 
wrote to the leading manufacturers of 
watches to get their opinions, which 
were as varied as the number of man- 
ufacturers. Note, however, that the 
student during all of this time was 
collecting knowledge which already 
existed. Nevertheless, for what was 
to follow it was an exceedingly im- 
portant part of his work. There has 
been a tendency on the part of scien- 
tific men to turn up their noses at col- 
lectors of knowledge. Often it would 
have improved their own work if they 
had done more collecting themselves. 

In collecting the data about the 
replacement of watch springs and the 
occurrence of thundershowers, our 
student plotted his curves showing the 
relative numbers of both over the 
various months of the year. He con- 
firmed the jeweler’s contentions that 
there was a relation. There is 4 
decided increase in the replacement, 
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or breakage, of mainsprings during 
those months in which the most thun- 
dershowers occur. 

Most jewelers would say that the 
breakage was caused by the magnetism 
of the storms, and some would ascribe 
it to electricity. On inquiry there was 
found to be a decided difference of 
opinion among various jewelers. 

Once more the undergraduate 
pressed his questions along other ave- 
nues. This time he went into the 
laboratory. A watch spring was cut 
into sections about three inches long 
and bent into a loop with the two 
ends sticking firmly in a hole in a 
thin strip of metal. Fifty of these 
loops were placed in as many holes 
along a strip of steel a foot long. 
These pieces of watch spring were 
then subjected to all sorts of electrical 
and magnetic fields. Powerful, steady 
fields and strong, variable fields were 
tried but no spring broke or showed 
any tendency to do so. “What other 
factors besides electric and magnetic 
fields go with thundershowers?” 
queried our student. An _ obvious 
answer was water. This time he pre- 
pared four steel strips with fifty 
pieces of watch spring, bent in loops, 
in them. Two of the strips were 
placed in glass jars having a dish of 
water beside the strips. The other 
two strips were placed in similar jars, 
but these two contained small dishes 
of calcium chloride for keeping the 
pieces of watch spring dry. The four 
jars were then closed by a tightly fit- 
ting cover and set away for about four 
months. At the end of that period 
most of the springs in the jars with 
the dishes of water were broken, while 
not a single one was broken in the jars 
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containing the chloride. By means of 
the microscope the student was able 
to demonstrate that rust, due to the 
water, had weakened the springs at 
certain points, causing them to break 
under the tension to which they were 
subjected in bending. He was able to 
show that by covering the springs with 
oil he could prevent breakage in the 
presence of moisture. He obtained a 
perfectly clear-cut answer to his orig- 
inal question. 

Now note carefully that the student 
started out collecting all the knowl- 
edge he could find, namely, knowl- 
edge which already existed. When 
that was insufficient to answer his 
question he started to create some 
knowledge on his own account. That 
was when he entered the laboratory. 
Both collection and creation of knowl- 
edge were essential to solving the 
problem. The student had a most 
interesting experience collecting infor- 
mation on the topic in which he was 
interested, but the real thrill came to 
him when for himself he saw the 
answer to his problem in the experi- 
ments which he himself had created 
and performed. Surely Balboa, stand- 
ing “with a wild surmise, silent upon 
a peak in Darien,” felt no greater 
thrill as he viewed the wide expanse 
of the Pacific than did our student 
with his small problem solved in such 
clear-cut fashion. 


HE technique of suggesting 

problems to students is not dif- 
ficult or mysterious. It is much like 
fishing. With proper bait, the fish 
will rise. Fishing is not always as 
successful at times as it is at others, 
but a steady persistent endeavor 
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usually brings positive results. In 
college work I have been suggesting 
problems to Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors. There is no reason why 
Freshmen should not be included. 

In any field of knowledge, the 
teacher asks the student to come for 
an hour of conference. Various prob- 
lems are discussed and the student 
given a chance to select one which 
interests him most. Having selected 
a problem, a preliminary outline of 
reading is suggested. At the same 
time the student is urged to collect 
all the knowledge he can find which 
is associated with the particular prob- 
lem he has chosen. It is foolish to 
do over again what has already been 
done, unless, perchance, there is reason 
for believing that the previous work 
is wrong and needs verification. It 
is at this stage of the program for our 
student that the collection of knowl- 
edge is important, as it saves much 
time. Turn the student loose on his 
problem. Make sure he knows the 
technique of collecting knowledge, 
such as the proper use of the library, 
what books are source books for the 
field in which he is interested and, 
particularly, that the indexes of books 
are placed in the books to be used. 
Bibliographic work is exceedingly im- 
portant. Let the student keep a card 
file of the articles which he reads with 
a short abstract of the paper under- 
neath the title and reference. He grad- 
ually accumulates a splendid back- 
ground against which he can build the 
addition to the subject created by his 
own efforts. This sort of training 
should come to every college student. 
If it is learned in one field, the process 
will be exactly the same for another. 
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When the question seems to be 
answered, the student should write up 
his findings in a paper. Such a paper 
will indicate far more what a student 
knows than a dozen examination 
papers taken under the stress of an 
examination period and with the pos- 
sibility of knowledge gained by ille- 


gitimate means. 


T HAS been indicated that there is 
no reason why problems should 
not be assigned to Freshmen. Project 
work is given in kindergarten days. 
The real question here seems to be, 
when does formal training cease and 
creative work begin? There has been 
a tendency to say that college work 
should be a formal training, namely, 
collecting knowledge, and when the 
college student enters the graduate 
school, then he should begin to create. 
If project work is successfully carried 
on in the kindergarten and public 
schools, and research work in the 
graduate school, one is justified in 
asking, What is there so peculiar about 
college work that no creative work 
should be undertaken by the college 
student? 

We talk about “tool courses” and 
there seems to be a place for such 
courses. However, cannot, as_ has 
been said, collection and creation of 
knowledge go hand in hand? To take 
another example from physics, cannot 
a student pick up his vocabulary of 
scientific nomenclature in connection 
with his problem work as he reads and 
digests what he reads? Must a man 
sit down and measure the diameter of 
a steel ball with a pair of calipers 
before he can use the calipers in a 
research problem? The argument as 
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put forth here is, that it would give 
some real purpose to the understand- 
ing of the calipers if they were used 
as a means to an end and not the end 
itself. Too much do we confuse 
training with intelligence. Too much 
have we been saying that a student 
should have several years of training 
before he can intelligently go ahead 
with a research problem. If a tool 
course is given there seems to be no 
reason why an element of discovery 
may not be imparted to it. Such a 
course can be made just as instructive 
as the cut-and-dried courses we serve 
up at present and, certainly, it can be 
made more interesting. Of course, 
laboratory work lends itself to special 
problem work, but no reason appears 
why the same methods may not be 
applied to non-laboratory courses. 
The lecture system which covers 
the topics assigned in the textbook is 
another one of our pernicious heri- 
tages. The method of collecting and 
creating knowledge in the classroom 
work is just as simple as in the lab- 
oratory. The textbook is not to be 
discarded in the elementary classes, 
but about it should be built the process 
of collecting and creating knowledge 
even in the most elementary courses. 
Writing from the standpoint of a col- 
lege teacher I am free to say that 
teaching in the colleges has not kept 
pace with that existing in the public 
and graduate schools.. There seems 


to be no vital motivation for our col- 
lege work. Students listen in listless 
fashion to a teacher droning out his 
lectures which he has obtained, let us 
hope, from original sources. Why 
should not the students go to those 
original sources and read for them- 
selves first-hand? These original 
sources are not more occult or mys- 
terious than any other source of 
knowledge, even the lectures of the 
erudite professor. 

The amazing thing to any teacher 
who tries the problem method is the 
eagerness with which real students 
take hold of such work. This type of 
work means individual initiative on 
the part of the student. The tutorial 
system seems to lend itself so readily 
to this type of work, a system in which 
student and teacher meet on common 
grounds of friendship, scholarship, 
and mutual esteem. 

This individual type of instruction 
will separate the scholars from those 
who are not as no other method will. 
It is the scholar whom we are seeking 
to train. The sooner we can eliminate 
some of the riffraff we are now trying 
to instruct in college, the better it will 
be for higher education in this coun- 
try. It also seems not impossible that 
by the same individual method of 
instruction we might salvage some of 
the brilliant minds which today we are 
wrecking by our methods of quantity 
production. [Vol. II, No. 8] 








A Hazard to Research 


By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


The Danger to Research through the Increasing 
Cost of Scientific Publications 


URING the last few years a 
condition has arisen which 


threatens to have a rather 

serious effect on the availability of 
certain scientific research material in 
the sciences, especially in the biologi- 
cal sciences. The charges for individual 
numbers of German scientific maga- 
zines have been rapidly becoming 
prohibitive and range for many of 
these periodicals from $75 to $150 
per year each. This condition became 
possible as a logical sequence of the 
custom, confined almost entirely to 
the German-speaking nations, of pub- 
lishing scientific periodicals, not on 
the basis of annual subscriptions, but 
rather on the basis of separate charges 
for each number, which are issued 
irregularly. Since each number is 
priced separately, as the publisher may 
decide, it is impossible for a subscriber 
to estimate in advance just how much 
individual subscriptions to German 
periodicals will cost for a given year. 
In the library of Iowa State Col- 
lege, a library confined almost exclu- 
sively to science and technology, the 
cost of all current periodical subscrip- 
tions rose from $8,000 per year in 
1925 to $18,000 in 1931, and to an 
estimated cost of $20,000 in 1932. 
The report for 1930 of the John 


Crerar Library states that in the “field 
of medicine alone the cost of German 
periodicals was nearly $3,000, while 
the annual cost of all American per- 
iodicals was only $1,000.” Mr. Bay 
further states in this report: 


A number of libraries all over the world 
are becoming more and more exercised on 
account of the prices of current periodicals, 
which are mounting by leaps and bounds. 
Often a single volume, the annual output, 
of a periodical will reach the price of $100 
or even more,—it often becomes a financial 
burden.* 


The increase during the last few 
years in prices charged for scientific 
periodicals is confined almost entirely 
to those published in Germany. Sev- 
eral statements have been made as to 
the reason for the high prices. One 
of the most common is that the prices 
are not relatively high if the amount 
of material given is considered. A 
letter from one of the larger second- 
hand book dealers in Germany reads 
as follows: “The dimensions . . . of 
them is to be found beyond the nor- 
mal size. The prices are absolutely, 
but not relatively high.” 


Another German dealer also im- 


plies that the high price is due to the 


The John Crerar Library, Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report for 1930. 1931. p. 26. 
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A HAZARD TO RESEARCH 


amount of material included, and 
suggests that the publishers or edi- 
tors should feel compelled to omit the 
unimportant or less important mate- 
rial. An article in the Bérsenblatt 
fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel men- 
tions the question of honoraria cus- 
tomarily paid in Germany and not 
paid in the United States. The same 
article lists the question of insufficient 
sales as a possibility of the high cost.’ 
The longer articles in the German 
periodicals are in part necessitated by 
the supposition, as stated in the 
Bérsenblatt, that a thought may be 
expressed in English with fewer let- 
ters than in German. Dr. Karl 
Freudenberg, of the University of 
Heidelberg, writes in a personal letter 
of the enormous taxes. This fact, 
however, in his opinion, cannot ex- 
plain the great difference in the price 
of German periodicals and those of 
other nationalities. 


OW far do these statements jus- 

tify or even explain the high 
charges for German scientific publica- 
tions? Is it true that these publica- 
tions are high in price on the basis of 
total charges for the year, but are not 
high in price as judged by the amount 
of material included? This statement 
can be easily tested. With the aid of 
various members of the research and 
instructing staff of Iowa State Col- 
lege, a number of periodicals consid- 
ered the most valuable for scientific 
research were selected. An attempt 
was made to choose only those which 
were comparable in quality of subject- 


*Oldenbourg, Friedrich. “Zur Weltgeltung des 
Deutschen wissenschaftlichen Schrifttums,” Bérsen- 
blatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel, XCVIII (April 
9 1931), pp. 325-31. 
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matter. It is realized that the charges 
for these scientific research periodicals 
are not typical of the charges for all 
periodicals; that an examination of all 
periodicals, popular as well as scien- 
tific, would give an entirely different 
set of figures. The selection of peri- 
odicals for comparison was made with- 
out any consideration of cost. A 
different selection in the scientific field 
would undoubtedly show variations 
from those given. It is considered 
doubtful, however, if the variation 
would be sufficient to change the con- 
clusions. Nevertheless, the figures 
and the conclusions given are to be 
considered as applying only to the 
selected periodicals listed. 

A comparison of the charges for 
certain French, German, English, and 
American periodicals for 1924, 1925, 
and 1930 is given in Table I. The 
prices are figured not only on the cost 
per year as paid by Iowa State College 
Library, but also on the cost per 
printed page. The cost was figured 
on the basis of the number of pages 
in order to ascertain the validity of the 
argument that German periodicals 
may be absolutely high in the amount 
paid per year, but are not high if fig- 
ured in relation to the number of 
pages included. The list of periodi- 
cals used in the compilation of this 
table is given at the end of this article. 
The complete supporting tables may 
be obtained from the author. 

The average annual subscription 
cost of the German periodicals in 1930 
was over six times the cost of the Eng- 
lish, seven times the cost of the 
American, and over eight times the 
cost of the French. The differences 
are obviously very great. How far 
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can the discrepancies be explained by 
the fact that the German publications 
issue very many more parts a year? 
What is the cost per printed page? 

If the cost per year is divided by 
the number of pages published per 
year, we find that the average cost of 
the English periodicals in 1930 is less 
than 1.4 cents per printed page. The 
average cost of the American is less 
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The question of honoraria to writers, 


which are paid in Germany more gen- 
erally than elsewhere, has been pro- 
posed as a cause of high prices. The 
German periodicals which announce 
the amount of honoraria have practi- 
cally a rate of 40 marks for a signa- 
ture of sixteen pages, or 60 cents per 
An honorarium of 60 cents a 
page is not enough to account for the 


page. 














than .9 cents per printed page. The high prices. At the present prices 
TABLE I 
Comparison oF Costs oF GERMAN, raaNcH, ENGLIsH, AND AMERICAN PERIODICALS 
German French English American 
Periodicals* Periodicals” Periodicals® Periodicals 
(21) (10) (8) (11) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Average annual cost Iowa State Col- 

NN ES ok ks acs om ev tears $31.87 $ 6.12 $10.34 $10.84 
Average cost per page 1924.......... .O174 .008 3 .o181 .0088 
Average annual cost Iowa State Col- 

I fie ES ais cas rk andes *58 0 38.35 6.25 10.20 10.81 
Average cost per page 1925... .0198 .0103 .0158 .0089 
Average annual cost Iowa State Col- 

EEE RC TE OPO 70.97 8.2 11.20 10.16 
Average cost per page 1930.......... .0378 .O117 .0137 .0082 
Average length of article in pages.... 22.3 38.2 11.8 15.7 
Average number of current subscriptions 

3 es 42-5 37.1 53-2 68.3 




















® Of these 21, 4 were not taken by Iowa State College in 1924 and are not included in 1924 averages. 
> Of these 10, 5 were not taken by Iowa State College in 1924 and are not included in 1924 averages. 
° Of these 8, 2 were not taken by Iowa State College in 1924 and are not included ir 1924 averages. 


4 According to Union List and Supplement 1927-31. 


twelve subscriptions to some of these 
periodicals would pay the entire cost 
of the honoraria; and twenty-five 
subscriptions to a majority of the list 
would fully cover the honoraria. Cer- 
tainly American scientists would be 
loath to take any step that would limit 
the compensation paid their profes- 
sional colleagues in Germany. 
Neither can the high cost of print- 
ing be assigned as a factor in the high 
prices. It is probable the cost of print- 
ing in the United States is much 
greater than in Germany; certainly 


average cost of the French is less than 
I.2 cents per printed page, while the 
average cost of the German is nearly 
3.8 cents per printed page. The aver- 
age cost of German publications per 
printed page is over three times the 
cost of the French, nearly three times 
the cost of the English, and over four 
times the cost of the American. Ap- 
parently the German scientific period- 
icals are high in price, both absolutely 
and relatively as figured on the num- 
ber of printed pages. The material in- 
cluded fails to justify the high prices. 
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labor is much more highly paid here. 
Yet I have been informed by a repu- 
table publisher that he could take over 
the American subscriptions for certain 
of these German periodicals, print 
editions in this country for American 
subscribers alone, and supply the 
periodicals at less than the amount 
charged by German publishers who 
from one setting of the type supply 
not only American subscribers but 
subscribers all over the world. 

What are the present tendencies? 
Are the prices for German periodicals 
tending to descend from the ex- 
tremely high levels, and are the costs 
of the English, American, and French 
periodicals increasing? If the costs in 
1930 are compared to those of 1924 
we find a decrease in the cost per 
printed page of the English periodi- 
cals from 1.8 cents in 1924 to 1.37 
cents in 1930. The cost of the Amer- 
ican has decreased from .88 cents to 
.82 cents. The cost of the French has 
increased from .83 cents to I.17 cents. 
The cost of the German has increased 
from 1.74 cents to 3.78 cents—more 
than a 100 per cent increase from a 
previous high level as compared with 
an actual decrease in the American 
and English, and an increase of 40 
per cent in the French. The increase 
in the French, however, is not serious, 
as the absolute prices of the French 
in 1930 were not high. The increase 
in the French was made from a low 
level in 1924, while the increase in 
the German was made from a previous 
high level. 

Dr. Raymond Pearl in a compari- 
son of the prices of German scientific 
books, not periodicals, in 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, found exactly the same 
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tendencies.* The general agreement 
between Dr. Pearl’s report of the in- 
creases in prices of German books and 
the present study of prices of German 
periodicals is remarkably significant 
and points out clearly the dangers 
these tendencies offer to scientific 
research. 


On the other hand there has been, during 
these three years, an equally consistent and 
steady increase in the average price per page 
of commercially published German and 
French biological books. German biological 
books, judged by our samples, were 23.3 
per cent higher in 1928 than in 1927, and 
35-8 per cent higher in 1928 than in 1926. 
The corresponding percentage increases in 
the price of French biological books were 
25.0 and 28.6 per cent. In the case of the 
French books the absolute price is so low 
that the percentage increase does not matter 
practically. The German case is not so 
good, however. ‘Their biological books 
were absolutely the highest priced in 1928, 
and also are increasing in price at the most 
rapid rate, so far as may be judged from 
our sample during the years 1926 to 1928 
inclusive. While it is easy to understand 
and appreciate the economic considerations 
which lead to increasing costs of commer- 
cially published books in France and Ger- 
many, it is a question whether in the latter 
country the publishers are not dangerously 
close to the point in their pricing of scientific 
books where they will bring into operation 
that other sad economic law of which the 
effect is that absolute returns diminish. 
There can be no great profit in publishing 
books at such high prices that nobody buys 
them.* 


What will be the result if the 
present scale of prices for German 
periodicals continues? In order to 


judge the future, a summary of past 
*“Cost of Biological Books in 1928,” Quarterly 


Review of Biology, III (December, 1928), pp. 600 ff. 
* [bid., pp. 601-602. 
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conditions is desirable. The Bérsen- 
blatt, previously quoted, gives an in- 
teresting account of the history of the 
world recognition of German scientific 
publications. Before the war these 
publications were greatly used in this 
country and regarded as necessary for 
scientific research by American scien- 
tists. German scientific research had 
world recognition. C. W. Andrews, 
for many years librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, and himself a chemist, 
stated at the beginning of the century 
that in his opinion the first course in 
chemistry should be one in German. 


URING the war the German 
language in this country was 
under a cloud; the teaching of Ger- 
man in our high schools and colleges 
was to a large extent discontinued; the 
use of German research material was 
necessarily greatly curtailed. The 
increasing recognition of the scientific 
work of Germany which had existed 
up to 1914 came to a sudden end. It 
was found that, if necessary, American 
scientific research, although greatly 
handicapped, could exist without the 
current German scientific publications. 
Since the war the change in attitude 
in this country has been rapid. Ger- 
man courses have been reintroduced 
into our schools. Our research and 
educational institutions are requiring 
more and more that members of their 
staffs have a thorough knowledge of 
German. German scientific literature 
has been receiving during the last ten 
years a steadily increasing recognition. 
Is this trend again to be reversed? 
And shall we be compelled to discon- 
tinue our use of German scientific 
publications through our inability to 
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pay the high prices charged? Such 
a procedure would be a decided handi- 
cap to research work in this country, 
The burden of the high cost of Ger- 
man publications which has_ been 
steadily increasing for the last ten 
years is more than our budgets can 
possibly stand, and more than we are 
justified in paying, in the opinion of 
many university administrators. Must 
we come to the state when we shall be 
obliged to say to the research workers, 
to the professors who use our libraries, 
that we cannot afford to supply them 
with the material published in Ger- 
many, that the results of German 
scientific research must be made 
known to them only through abstracts 

“referate”? Such a use is far from 
satisfactory; but if the present cost 
continues it may be necessary. 

As far as our own libraries are 
concerned, we can cancel our subscrip- 
tions; we can make one copy of publi- 
cations, such as the various sections of 
the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Biologie, serve a number of different 
universities which are now taking it. 
We in this country could probably, if 
necessary, cut by eighty per cent our 
subscriptions to these high-priced Ger- 
man periodicals, and rely on the 
abstracts and the intercirculation of 
these periodicals among the libraries 
concerned. Mr. Bay, of the John 
Crerar Library, writes in a letter as 
follows: 


The increase in prices makes it impossible 
for any of us to make a definite and rea- 
sonable budget. Our budgets are increasing 
all the time, but the money is wholly dis- 
proportionate to the educational develop- 
ment resulting from their use. . [am 
conferring at present with my brother- 
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librarians in the city in an effort to distribute 
the burden equally, and especially to avoid 
duplication of the most burdensome of this 
material. 


Iowa State College has already 
arranged with her sister university, 
the State University of Iowa, to con- 
sider together which periodicals might 
be canceled by one of the two insti- 
tutions. There will be some loss in 
eficiency. There is a greater danger, 
however. The cancellation of a con- 
siderable number of subscriptions may 
mean increased prices for the remain- 
ing subscribers. These increased prices 
will cause further cancellations, which 
conceivably might result eventually 
in the cessation of such publications— 
a most serious loss to research 
throughout the world. 


ERTAIN possibilities have been 
mentioned by the Bérsenblatt as 

to measures which could be taken to 
create increased demand. Possibly 
decreases in prices would automati- 
cally increase demand, not immedi- 
ately but eventually. These measures 
proposed in the Bérsenbdlatt apply 
more to books than to periodicals. 
There are some suggestions, however, 
partly implied in those given in the 
Borsenblatt, which might be offered. 
First, limit the length of the arti- 
cle. Condense the material. As 
stated in the Bérsenbdlatt, the scholar 
should not be so “awkward” as always 
to begin with Adam and Eve in the 
presentation of the problem. Much 
of the historical introduction could be 
omitted. Table I gives the average 
length of articles in the German 
scientific magazines as compared with 
the average length of articles in Eng- 
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lish, American, and French. Articles 
in German magazines, as noted, are 
double the length of the English, 
about fifty per cent longer than the 
American. The inclusion of some 
monographic periodicals in the French 
list invalidates to some extent a com- 
parison with the French. 

Second, limit not only the poorly 
written works, as stated in the Bérsen- 
blatt, but also the less important 
articles from the standpoint of re- 
search. Many articles are published 
which ought not be published. Indeed, 
this complaint does not apply only to 
German scientific publications. It is 
more serious, however, in the case of 
the German periodicals since they are 
issued at such high prices. 

Third, attempt to compensate for 
decrease in cost by increasing the 
number of subscribers. It is believed 
that the number of subscriptions to 
these high-priced German periodicals 
will eventually be greatly decreased. 
American libraries cannot afford to 
pay present prices. If wholesale can- 
cellations occur, the result may be 
unfortunate. If the German publish- 
ers will attempt to decrease prices 
and increase the number of subscribers, 
the continuance of our use of the most 
valuable scientific research work of 
Germany may not be threatened. 

Those who have been in any con- 
tact whatsoever with scientific research 
have a great admiration for the 
research publications of German sci- 
entists. There is a keen apprecia- 
tion in this country of the difficulties 
of German publishers. No attempt is 
made here to minimize these diffi- 
culties. Apparently, however, the 
present tendency in price will limit 
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more and more the use of the original 
publications of German scientists. 
This limitation will result from a de- 
crease in subscriptions, thus starting a 
vicious circle that may even threaten 
the existence of these publications. 
The suggestions are offered in a desire 
to make possible a continued use in 
this country of the greatly esteemed 
German scientific publications. 

In order that the immensely valu- 
able records of German scientific 
research may continue to be available, 
it is hoped that American scientific 
organizations and the American Li- 
brary Association will consult with 
similar organizations in Germany to 
find some solution to the difficulties 
caused by the increasing high prices 
of German scientific publications. It 
would be regrettable if the study and 
use of the German language in this 
country should revert to the condi- 
tions prevailing during the war; if 
German scientific publications, except 
through abstracts, should no longer 
be available to the scientists here. 
Tue Tires oF THE ForEIGN PUBLICATIONS 

Usep 1n CompitinGc Taste | 


GERMAN— 

Anatomischer Anzeiger 

Archiv fiir experimentelle Pathologie und 
Pharmakologie 

Berichte iiber die gesamte Biologie (Abt. B.) 

Biochemische Zeitschrift 

Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasiten- 
kunde und Infektionskrankheiten (Erste 
Abt. Originale) 

Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasiten- 
hkunde und Infektionskrankheiten (Erste 
Abt. Referate) 

Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasiten- 
kunde und Infektionskrankheiten (Zweite 
Abt. Referate) 
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Gartenbauwissenschaft 

Jahresbericht Neurologie und Psychiatrie 

Just’s Botanischer Jahresbericht 

Strahlentherapie (Originale, Sonderband) 

Virchows Archiv fiir Pathologische Anatomie 
und Physiologie 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Anatomie (Erste 
Abt.) 

Zeitschrift fir die 
(Zweite Abt.) 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte experimentelle 
Medizin 

Zeitschrift fiir Physik 

Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Biologie 
(Adt. A, B, C, D, E.) 


gesamte Anatomie 


FRENCH— 


Académie de Médecine (Bulletin) 

Annales de Parasitologie Humaine et Com- 
arée 

Annales de Physique 


Archives de Biologie 


Archives de Morphologie Générale et 
Experimentale 

Archives de Zoologie Experimentale et 
Générale 


Institut Pasteur (Annales ) 

Société Botanique de France ( Bulletin) 
Société de Chimie Biologique (Bulletin) 
Société de Pathologie Exotique (Bulletin) 


ENGLISH— 


Annals of Botany 

Biochemical Journal 

British Journal of Radiology 

Journal of Anatomy 

Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology 
Journal of Physiology 

Quarterly Journal of Medicine 

Royal Society of Medicine (Proceedings) 


AMERICAN— 


American Journal of Anatomy 
American Journal of Botany 
American Journal of Pathology 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
Endocrinology 
Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Journal of Comparative Neurology 
Journal of Experimental Medicine 
Journal of Experimental Zoélogy 
Physical Review 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics 
[Vol. II, No. 8] 
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Paradoxical Trends 


By HAROLD RYPINS 


Higher Standards of Admission to Professional Schools 
with Remarkable Increases in Enrollment 


HE rapid growth of higher 

education in the United States 

during the past forty years is 
a phenomenon before which one can 
only stand in awe and amazement. In 
the year 1890, the percentage of col- 
lege students between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two years con- 
stituted only 2.34 per cent of all per- 
sons in that age group. During a 
period of twenty-five years, the per- 
centage of this age-group who were 
students in American colleges rose 
gradually but steadily to 4.16 per 
cent. By 1916 the percentage had 
jumped suddenly to 5 per cent; it fell 
slightly during the war, after which 
the curve rose sharply, reaching 6.32 
per cent by 1920, 10.41 per cent by 
1925, and 11.77 per cent by 1928. In 
1930 the high point of 12 per cent 
was achieved. 

These figures, which have been cor- 
rected to take care of the doubling of 
the country’s population during the 
past forty years, show not only the 
extraordinary fact that in this short 
period the number of American col- 
lege students has multiplied five 
times, but that the number enrolled 
since the end of the war had almost 
tripled in one decade. In 1928, there 
were enrolled in our colleges the 


staggering number of 868,793 stu- 
dents. The undergraduates alone 
comprised 695,219, which is well over 
.5 per cent of the total population of 
the United States, and as previously 
indicated, 12 per cent of the popula- 
tion of college age. Since the number 
of students increases at the rate of one 
hundred thousand every two years, 
there cannot be less than one million 
students in American colleges and 
universities at the present moment. 
No one will deny that this is an 
expression of an exceedingly demo- 
cratic tendency in higher education. 
Practically every young man or 
woman in the United States desiring 
a college education now has the oppor- 
tunity to obtain one. Certainly, there 
is nothing exclusive about a college 
educational system which takes care 
of 12 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of college age and is apparently 
prepared to educate an increasing per- 
centage should the demand arise. 
Paralleling this astonishing trend in 
undergraduate education, there has, 
however, emerged what appears to be 
an aristocratic, or at least an exclusive 
movement in the professions, particu- 
larly in medicine, dentistry, and law. 
Since I am best acquainted with the 
situation in the profession of medi- 
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cine, and also because the aristocratic 
tendency is more marked and more 
obvious in medical education than in 
any other profession, I shall draw my 
illustrations largely from this prov- 
ince. I wish, nevertheless, to point 
out that the influence of the trend in 
medicine is rapidly spreading to the 
fields of dentistry and law, and in a 
lesser degree to the other professions. 

Table I shows the number of med- 
ical colleges, number of students, and 
the number of graduates since 1890. 
The causes of this striking change are 


TABLE I 


NuMBER oF GRADUATES OF MEDICAL 
CoLLEGEs sINCE 1890 


























Date Schools Students Graduates 

a) (2) (3) 4) 
18g0..... 133 15,404 4,454 
1900..... 160 25,171 5,204 
1904..... 160 28,142 53747 
990. .... 131 21,526 4,440 
1920..... 85 13,798 3;047 
1925.. 80 18,200 3974 
1930 76 21,579 4,565 
worthy of consideration. I again 


direct attention to the fact that at the 
present time, with only 76 medical 
schools, there are practically the same 
numbers of students and graduates as 
in the year 1900, when there were 
nearly twice as many medical schools. 
At that time medical education was 
generally conducted on a commercial 
basis, and the country was overrun 
with small medical schools, whose 
students not only paid fees for their 
maintenance, but provided snug little 
annual dividends to the members of 
the proprietary faculties. Even in 
those days there were excellent medi- 
cal schools in the United States, such 
as Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Johns 
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Hopkins, but the physicians trained in 
these university medical schools were 
forced to compete as equals with the 
graduates of fly-by-night, low-stand- 
ard, commercial institutions. 

Largely as a result of the survey of 
American medical schools made by 
Abraham Flexner, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, in co-operation with the 
Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, a fund 
of distressing information concerning 
these schools accumulated, whereupon 
the strongest state medical boards, 
under the leadership of the New York 
State Department of Education, forced 
many of these institutions to consoli- 
date and all of them to raise their 
educational standards, which resulted 
in the elimination of those unable or 
unwilling to comply. 


HE first profession to be affected 
by the increased educational re- 
quirements of medical schools was 
dentistry. Prior to 1916 American 
dental schools required for admission 
four years of high school only and in 
most instances the professional course 
in dentistry was three years in length; 
in 1916, this was increased to four. 
In 1921, dental colleges in New York 
state demanded one year of collegiate 
predental training, which was in- 
creased in 1927 to two in addition to 
the four years of dental study, so that 
the leading dental schools of the 
country now require six years of study 
following graduation from high 
school, which is equal to the minimum 
requirement in American medical 
schools. 
While this increase in the require- 
ments in dental education may be 


re- 
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attributed partly to the influence of 
the movement in medical education, 
other factors have helped to bring it 
about. The same recent advances in 
biological science which have necessi- 
tated better training for the medical 
profession have inevitably prevailed 
in dentistry as well. The dental pro- 
fession is gradually recognizing the 
relation of dentistry to diseased con- 
ditions throughout the entire body 
and realizes that dentistry can neither 
maintain its professional prestige nor 
co-operate intelligently with the med- 
ical profession unless its practitioners 
are scientifically grounded. In fact, 
an influential group of dental educa- 
tors now takes the position that the 
dentistry of the future will be a spe- 
cialty of medical practice, requiring 
preliminary medical training as much 
as ophthalmology, proctology, and 
other specialties. They go so far as 
to advocate the training of dental and 
medical students in the same curric- 
ulum and by the same faculty. 

The situation in dental education, 
however, differs from that in medi- 
cine in that at the present time there 
are still reputable schools of dentistry 
giving a five-year course, so that the 
prospective dentist may select a shorter 
or a longer course of training. Fur- 
thermore, there is no excess of appli- 
cants for admission to American dental 
schools, so that students with the 
necessary preliminary education have 
no trouble in finding opportunities to 
engage in the professional study of 
dentistry. 

There have been no important 
changes in the fields of engineering, 
architecture, and theology, so far as 
Iamaware. The most striking recent 
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advancement in qualifications for ad- 
mission to the practice of a profession 
has been in the sphere of law. There 
have always been marked differences 
in the requirements for admission to 
the bar throughout the country. In 
some states the applicant’s ability to 
read the English language and the 
testimony of two witnesses as to his 
moral character are sufficient to pro- 
cure admission to the bar. In New 
York, on the other hand, there have 
always been distinguished law schools, 
requiring a full academic course of 
four years for admission, but until 
recently it was not necessary to attend 
such schools. Admission to the bar 
could be obtained by serving a clerk- 
ship in a lawyer’s office and passing 
the bar examinations. Within the 
last few years, recognizing that we 
need better rather than more lawyers, 
the New York State Court of Appeals 
has changed the requirements so that 
the completion of two years of college 
is necessary for admission to the prac- 
tice of law. 

In spite of the reiterated claim that 
many potential Lincolns would be 
forced by this revision to blush unseen, 
the young student may still without 
difficulty secure an opportunity to 
enter upon the professional study of 
law. While the road to the bar is 
longer and more arduous than for- 
merly, it is still broad enough to carry 
all who desire to travel it. 


PPARENTLY, then, these aug- 
mented requirements for admis- 

sion to the professions of medicine, 
dentistry, and law not only do not 
parallel the increasing democratic 
tendency in undergraduate education, 
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but run counter to it in what might 
be called an aristocratic direction. The 
fact that it requires today much more 
time, training, and money than ever 
before to become a practicing member 
of any one of these professions, while 
by no means prohibitory to the 
ambitious student, naturally limits the 
number of those who will be able to 
qualify, restricting membership to 
those who are more zealous and those 
who are more fortunate than their 
fellows. 

Before considering the wisdom and 
justice of this aristocratic trend in 
professional training, I should like to 
indicate certain restrictions upon the 
applicant for admission to American 
medical schools, which have no an- 
alogy in the other professions. 

Because the profession of medicine 
is one which permits the successful 
members to combine the pleasure of 
scientific work with the pleasure of 
earning a reasonable livelihood, or 
because it affords opportunities for 
humanitarian efforts, or perhaps be- 
cause it gives to its members, deserv- 
edly or undeservedly, a certain social 
prestige, or again because it is thought 
to permit its members the greatest 
amount of individualism, or even be- 
cause it is the most difficult profession 
to enter—for any and all these rea- 
sons—the number of those demand- 
ing admission to our medical schools 
is not only out of proportion to the 
number desiring to enter other pro- 
fessions, but is far and away greater 
than can be adequately trained in the 
schools at present maintaining proper 
facilities for medical education. 

Before the war, when only four 
years of high school were required 
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for admission to medical schools, 
there was little if any difficulty in 
entering. Curiously enough, increas- 
ing the preliminary requirements, first 
one and then two years, and in the case 
of many schools, even three and four 
years, far from creating, as was ex- 
pected, a dearth of applicants, has 
appeared to make medical training 
seem all the more desirable, and the 
number of applicants has increased. 
At the present time American medi- 
cal schools are prepared to receive 
approximately six thousand Freshmen 
each year. These are selected from 
over twelve thousand eligible appli- 
cants, whose multiple applications in 
various schools give us approximately 
twenty-eight thousand applications an- 
nually. This situation is without prec- 
edent in the history of professional 
education. It means that having 
obtained his preliminary education, 
the average candidate for admission to 
medical study has only a fifty per cent 
chance of being accepted in a medical 
school. The problem of discrimi- 
nating among some hundreds of 
thousands of applications, of which 
one-half must inexorably be discarded, 
is one which genera!ly concerns the 
deans of medical schools. 

Increasing use is being made of a 
psychological aptitude test for the 
study of medicine, devised by Pro- 
fessor Moss, of Washington Univer- 
sity. This is being given at the same 
time throughout the country this 
spring to all college students intend- 
ing to apply for admission to Ameri- 
can medical schools, and is expected 
to assist greatly in making the selec- 
tion of candidates more objective 
and therefore more reliable. 
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While the excess of medical appli- 
cants in the face of a fixed and limited 
number of places is the strongest fac- 
tor promoting the aristocratic tend- 
ency in medicine, there are also other 
determining elements. For example, 
medical schools maintained as part of 
state universities, as in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, have been forced to give 
preference to local citizens whose 
fathers are taxpayers with the result 
that few and in many cases no appli- 
cants from outside states are even 
considered for admission. Again cer- 
tain schools, such as Harvard, Yale, 
Hopkins, and Chicago, require four 
years of undergraduate college work 
for admission, which automatically 
bars a large number of applicants who 
cannot afford to spend eight years 
after high school in study for the 
medical degree. Lastly, a number of 
medical schools give exclusive pref- 
erence to students from adjacent ter- 
ritory. A few schools take no women 
at all, and some only a limited per- 
centage. Whatever their advantages, 
these secondary principles all tend 
in the direction of an exclusiveness 
which must lead ultimately to intel- 
lectual inbreeding and provincialism. 

Finally, geography plays a not 
inconsiderable and wholly unappre- 
ciated part in diminishing the chances 
of the student to secure admission to 
a medical school. For example, there 
are in Greater New York five medical 
schools having a total freshman regis- 
tration of not more than six hundred. 
At least a hundred places are given to 
applicants from distant parts. This 
leaves only five hundred to be filled 
from over five thousand applications 
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put in by students in the vicinity. 
Allowing for duplication, probably no 
less than two thousand individual 
applicants are represented. In other 
words, the number of openings in 
medical schools is not distributed 
geographically in proportion to the 
geographic distribution of the appli- 
cants. An additional disadvantage 
affects New York students applying 
to medical schools at a distance, where 
it is unfairly concluded that New 
Yorkers who do not obtain admission 
to any of the five medical schools in 
New York City must be undesirable 
candidates. Outside schools naturally 
alert for the best-endowed applicants 
do not care to consider these students, 
although, as a matter of fact, many of 
them are undoubtedly better material 
for medical training than applicants 
accepted from local vicinities. 


HAVE advisedly used the word 

“paradoxical” to describe the pre- 
vailing situation in higher education, 
for the reason that upon analysis the 
cross currents are not so contrary as 
they superficially appear. Asa matter 
of fact, there has not been any sudden 
or decided aristocratic development in 
the professional schools. They have 
improved their facilities in rough pro- 
portion to the growth of the general 
population and the needs of the coun- 
try for professional men. The ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of 
undergraduates in American colleges 
during the past forty years, more par- 
ticularly since the war, has multiplied 
many times the number whose college 
training naturally inclines them to- 
ward professional careers. Whether 
or not the tremendous expansion in 
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college facilities is altogether to the 
best interests of our democracy, and 
whether or not we have arrived at 
a saturation point in undergraduate 
training, are questions beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

There is, however, no doubt that 
the professions, particularly the pro- 
fession of medicine, have done wisely 
not to imitate the democratic trend in 
undergraduate education. Aside from 
the impossibility of providing for the 
education of professional students 
high-grade institutions that could 
equal the rate of increase in under- 
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graduate schools, competitive restric- 
tion for admission to the study of the 
professions is working out to the 
benefit both of the professions them- 
selves and the public at large. The 
maintenance of proper facilities and 
high educational standards, the re- 
striction of the number of students 
admitted to professional study and 
the competitive selection of these stu- 
dents, has heightened the intellectual 
pace in professional schools, raised the 
standards of the professions, and given 
to the people a selected group of prop- 


erly qualified professional men. 
[Vol. II, No. 8] 
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Graduate Work In Land-Grant 
Institutions 


By R. E. BUCHANAN 


“The axiomatic dependence of graduate work upon research and the spe- 
cific designation of the land-grant institutions by States and Nation as 
great research agencies make advisable a somewhat detailed review of the 
whole problem of graduate work in the land-grant fields. T his is partic- 
ularly desirable inasmuch as in some instances the initiation and develop- 
ment of such graduate work has proved highly controversial.” 


HIS quotation is an introduc- 

tion to the section on grad- 
uate work included in the 
Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. It is practicable here to 
present and to comment only on cer- 
tain points of view, theses, and recom- 
mendations as they are therein set up. 
Land-grant institutions are those 
designated by the legislature of each 
state of the Union to be recipients of 
the endowments of the Federal Mor- 
rill Act enacted particularly to en- 
courage education in certain fields. 
Obviously, a clear definition of the 
land-grant field in reference to grad- 
uate work is a prerequisite to a dis- 
cussion of its status. Many fields 
included in land-grant institutions are 
not to be considered distinctively 
land grant. The Survey statement is: 


For the purpose of this survey, therefore, 
the graduate land-grant field is defined as 


* United States Office of Education. Survey of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1930. Vol. II. p. 704. 
(Bulletin, No. 9) 


including training, beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, in agriculture, engineering, home- 
economics, veterinary medicine, commerce 
and business, the basic sciences (mathemat- 
ical, physical, biological, social, and eco- 
nomic), and the training of teachers in all 
of these. The legitimacy of graduate work 
in all these subjects in land-grant schools 
where there is need and the facilities are 
available is regarded as a necessary postulate 
to the adequate development of the primary 
objectives of land-grant education.” 


The first thesis defended in the 
Survey report may be stated: The 
disciplines grouped together as char- 
acteristic of land-grant education are 
fully worthy of recognition and de- 
velopment on the graduate level. It 
is noted that, in the earlier days of 
graduate development within faculties 
strongly imbued with the classical 
tradition, there was marked opposition 
to graduate work in the applied fields. 
This seriously interfered with proper 
recognition of these fields in certain 
institutions; however, as an important 

® Ibid., pp. 708-709. 
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or determining factor such opposition 
has largely disappeared or become in- 
effective in recent years. In some 
cases the feeling still exists, but a “clas- 
sical majority has become a minority.” 
That such a feeling does persist is 
shown in Abraham Flexner’s recent 
attempt to discredit technical educa- 
tion on the graduate plane. Therein 
occurs a paragraph which illustrates 
well the type of ridicule once held to 
be cogent in combating the university 
encroachments of science and tech- 
nology. He says: 
Let us turn for a moment to schools of 
domestic science. One wonders what 
“science” means to the university authori- 
ties who conduct or condone faculties of 
domestic science. ‘The departments bloom 
like the cedars of Lebanon at Columbia, 
Chicago, and the state universities.* 


Certainly, on the succeeding pages 
Flexner develops what he evidently 
regards as a masterly indictment of 
one of the land-grant. fields, that of 
home economics. But just what does 
he mean by asserting that these “de- 
partments bloom like the cedars of 
Lebanon”? To assume that the author 
believes the “bloom” of the cedar to 
be conspicuous would be to discredit 
his background of science, at least his 
botanical knowledge. To assume that 
he really means what he says, that 
domestic science in the institutions 
enumerated is as inconspicuous as the 
bloom of the cedar is to run counter 
to his further argument and exposure. 
Perhaps he has in mind a biblical 
allusion. It is possible that he recalls 
—albeit hazily—the antiphonal strain 
of the Israelites of old: 


* Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930. p. 153. 
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The righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree, 
He shall grow like a cedar of Lebanon. 


But this cannot be, for the context 
shows clearly that he regards the posi- 
tion of domestic science in a university 
as most unholy. Just what, may we 
ask again, does he mean by “bloom 
like a cedar of Lebanon”? The 
answer is clear to anyone who will 
trouble himself to make a critical ex- 
amination of the remainder of his 
argument. The ineptness of the 
phrase is typical of the ineptness of 
the entire thought and argument de- 
veloped. As with many another 
attack on technical developments on 
the university level, it is a weird mix- 
ture of misplaced classical allusion, 
fact, fancy, satire, and the smug com- 
placency of the classicist critic. Ap- 
parently we are to have inflicted upon 
us a series of catch phrases (“Flex- 
nerisms”? ) equal in banality with the 
recurrent flood of “Menckenisms.” 


UT why, the reader may well ask, 
pause to note the vaporings of 
a gentleman who has been recently 
divinely commissioned to create a 
super-university? Only to emphasize 
that even yet those who are working 
in land-grant (technical) fields find 
themselves constantly annoyed by 
recrudescences and restatements of 
educational ideas and arguments long 
ago discarded or adequately contro- 
verted. We may wax Flexnerian 
and term his statements “atavistic 
educational mid-Victorianism.””* 
“In some instances apparently facts are twisted. 
For example, a purported doctoral dissertation (D.Sc.) 
from Kansas Agricultural College is commented upon 


unfavorably. The fact is, this institution does not 
and has not conferred the earned D.Sc. 
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In discussions such as that by Flex- 
ner, there is frequently the assumption 
that graduate work on a proper plane 
postulates a certain type of subject- 
matter. That certain subjects or dis- 
ciplines are by their very nature not 
appropriate to graduate development 
is urged as a valid and devastating 
objection to the recognition of subjects 
such as those of land-grant fields. 
What can be suggested that will 
justify graduate work in subjects like 
animal husbandry, or electrical engi- 
neering, or horticulture? Is not a 
mere listing of the names sufficient to 
show the impropriety of university 
recognition? Some analysis is appar- 
ently called for. Probably all will 
admit that the distinguishing feature 
of graduate work is research. To 
justify graduate work in a field such 
as animal husbandry, for example, it 
must be shown to be one in which 
research is possible. What constitutes 
research in animal husbandry? It may 
be defined as the utilization of all 
necessary and appropriate techniques 
and facts developed in all the arts and 
sciences in the solution of problems 
relating to farm animals. In opposi- 
tion to such a definition it is often 
urged that the utilization of any spe- 
cific science or its technique in the 
solution of the problems of animal 
husbandry renders the research one in 
the science utilized and not in animal 
husbandry. This is fallacious reason- 
ing. The point of focus, the objective, 
is of primary importance and must not 
be ignored. An illustration will make 
this clear. We may rephrase our 
statement to define research in one of 
the basic sciences such as chemistry. 
Our definition would then read, re- 


search in chemistry is the utilization 
of every applicable technique in the 
solution of problems relating to the 
constitution and interreactions of 
matter. 

Suppose that from such research are 
eliminated all techniques not strictly 
inherent or intrinsic, as was suggested 
for animal husbandry. All mathe- 
matics would be dropped, for certainly 
mathematical treatment is not dis- 
tinctively chemical. This would blot 
out a proportion of the research possi- 
bilities, in fact most that is not purely 
descriptive. Let us eliminate further 
from chemical research all physics and 
the physics techniques, and all of the 
biology, including physiology and 
all of the geology and mineralogy. 
Nothing of significance would be left. 
It is evident that most of the chemical 
techniques are based upon those of 
other sciences. That which is dis- 
tinctive of chemical research is its 
point of view, the objective and not 
the techniques. The sciences and arts 
are intricately interwoven. With these 
facts in mind, and remembering that 
all of the techniques of all the sciences 
and arts are available, it is surely evi- 
dent that research in animal hus- 
bandry can be placed upon just as 
high a plane as research in chemistry. 
It is lack of appreciation of this fact 
that has led to serious misunderstand- 
ing by those narrowly trained. The 
conclusion seems to be justified that 
the land-grant fields are for the most 
part entirely suitable for graduate 
development. 

It follows that what constitutes 
work on the university or graduate 
level is not determined to any 
considerable degree or necessarily 
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by subject-matter. President Butler, 
when he escapes for the moment his 
prohibitional and political hallucina- 
tions, discusses certain educational 
problems sanely. Recently he stated: 


The true university is not a collection of 
colleges or a group of professional schools. 
It is rather an institution of higher learn- 
ing, where scholars of high competence 
guide students prepared by liberal educa- 
tion into advanced studies with the aid of 
libraries, laboratories and seminaries, and 
which aids in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. Truth is its possession, the ad- 
vancement of truth is its method, and the 
dissemination of truth is its atmosphere.° 


It is the argument of the Survey re- 
port that land-grant graduate work 
can be placed on this level. 


HE growth of graduate work in 

land-grant fields has apparently 
been relatively inevitable. Its origin 
is to be found in the emphasis that 
practically from the foundation of the 
institutions has been placed upon re- 
search. In some cases, the land-grant 
fields were incorporated into a state 
university, and came to be recognized 
as faculties or colleges more or less 
co-ordinate with older constituent 
colleges. The graduate units in such 
land-grant fields developed, in gen- 
eral, as a part of the normal graduate 
growth of the institution as a whole. 
A factor of importance in both sepa- 
rate and combined institutions was the 
clear realization by some of the pio- 
neer workers in the land-grant fields 
that a great amount of fundamental 
research in the sciences was essential 


before technical education could have 

5 «Dr, Butler Asserts That We Have Only Eight 
Real Universities,” The New York Times, January 18, 
1931. 
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a content of subject-matter compara- 
ble to that of the older fields. Later 
large subsidies came from national 
and state governments for research, 
first in agriculture and the related 
sciences, and afterwards in other land- 
grant fields. The resources which have 
become available to land-grant insti- 
tutions have made possible and neces- 
sary the employment on their staffs 
of well-trained men, capable of carry- 
ing forward research in science and in 
technology. 
trained their apprentices. Max Mason 
has well stated that the ideal graduate 
situation is such apprenticing of eager 
and capable students to the leaders in 
research. Whether formally so rec- 
ognized or not, any great research 
agency which conducts its work in this 
manner is ipso facto a graduate school, 
and the formal recognition of the fact 
has not usually been long delayed. 
Of the 52 land-grant institutions 
listed, 48 confer the degrees, Master 
of Science or Master of Arts, and 22 
the degree, Doctor of Philosophy. 
The enrollment of graduate students 
in these institutions has increased from 
630 in 1900 to 11,497 in 1928. 
Undergraduate enrollment in 1928 
was 150,697, a ratio of graduates to 
undergraduates of 1:13.1. Eight of 
the institutions, University of Cali- 
fornia, Iowa State College, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota, Cornell 
University, West Virginia University, 
and the University of Wisconsin, have 
a ratio of graduates to undergraduates 
of 1:10 or more. A total of 464 
degrees Doctor of Philosophy were 
conferred in 1928 by 17 institutions. 


Inevitably these men — 
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Of these, 7 institutions conferred 25 
or more each, none of the remainder 
as many as 10. It is evident that 
graduate work in land-grant institu- 
tions is of major significance, and that 
it is rapidly growing. 


SECOND thesis developed at 

some length in the Survey re- 
port is the inadequacy of agencies 
purporting to accredit the graduate 
schools of the country. These agencies 
are enumerated, the only one worthy 
of special consideration being the As- 
sociation of American Universities. 


While it has adopted no regulations and 
has formally approved no standards, never- 
theless, the discussions of the excellent 
papers on various phases of graduate work, 
and their publications in the annual pro- 
ceedings have done much to strengthen the 
policies of the constituent membership and 
to improve and set standards for other 
institutions.° 


This Association was formed in 
1900 by I1 universities “for the pur- 
pose of considering matters of com- 
mon interest relating to graduate 
study.” It listed 28 member institu- 
tions, two of which were Canadian, in 
1928. The Association has set up an 
excellent accrediting agency with ref- 
erence to undergraduate collegiate 
standards. It has made no direct claim 
to constitute an accrediting agency for 
graduate schools, nevertheless, infor- 
mally it has taken the attitude that 
membership in the Association is a 
prerequisite to acceptability of an in- 
stitution’s graduate work and stand- 
ing. The documentary evidence of 
this attitude is presented. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that 


* Op. cit., p. 724. 


the Association has departed far from 
its original basis for acceptance of 
members, or rather of invitation to 
membership. It has become an ex- 
clusive social fraternity to which it is 
poor form to seek to gain admission. 
Although it has in its membership 
some graduate schools which can 
scarcely be termed better than second 
or third rate, it has consistently 
refused to invite to membership insti- 
tutions of the separated land-grant 
type, such as the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology with its well- 
developed graduate and _ research 
program. The administrative officers 
of some member institutions are using 


lack of membership on the part of other 
institutions, quite without other warrant, in 
the determination of graduate standing of 
transfers, acceptance of credits, and advice 
to applicants for admission. . . . The posi- 
tion of the association has led to serious 
embarrassments and misunderstandings be- 
tween land-grant colleges and their alumni 
on the one hand and foreign governments 
and foreign students on the other.’ 


Without phrasing it in so many 
words, there is a clear implication in 
the report that either the Association 
should, in fairness, restate its consti- 
tution and objectives, and disclaim all 
ambitions to act as an accrediting 
agency, or it should frankly face the 
responsibilities and accredit graduate 
schools, both within and without its 
membership. The difficulties of do- 
ing this, particularly within its present 
membership, are evident. The Sur- 
vey does not suggest it: 

It is not the intention to advocate that any 
elaborate machinery for the accrediting of 
graduate schools be set up by any agency. 

* Ibid., pp. 726-27. 
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However, united action on the part of the 
land-grant institutions in association with 
other technical institutions to protect the 
standing of their graduate work should be 
taken to meet the insistence of colleges, 
governments, and graduate schools them- 
selves that some kind of guarantee of 
standards be developed.* 
It is urged, as a solution, 

that the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities take steps (1) to set 
up the machinery for any standardization 
or accrediting that may be desirable or 
necessary in graduate work in land-grant 
fields; and (2) to adopt the general prin- 
ciple of accrediting of graduate work (so 
far as this may be needed) by fields of 
research or subject-matter fields rather 
than by institutions.° 


HE Survey gives three interest- 

ing classifications of land-grant 
institutions from the standpoint of 
their graduate development. Two 
institutions offer no advanced degrees 
in any land-grant field as previously 
defined. Thirty-one confer the Mas- 
ter’s degree but not the Doctor’s, 19 
confer the degree Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. The Ph.D. is offered by 17 in 
agriculture, by 10 in engineering, by 
9 in home economics, by 14 in teach- 
ers’ training, by 19 in arts and sciences, 
by 4 in commerce and business, and 
by 2 in veterinary medicine. 

The classification of colleges and 
universities by the Association of 
American Universities for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility of 
graduates to admission to graduate 
schools brings out some interesting 
facts. Eight land-grant institutions 
are members of the Association. Of 


® Op. cit., p. 727. 
® Ibid., p. 728. 
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the list of 22 accredited technological 
institutions 11 are land-grant. Of 
the list of 178 colleges accredited 14 
are land-grant. There are altogether 
19 land-grant schools not on the ac- 
credited list. Of these all but two 
confer the M.Sc. in one or more 
land-grant fields and several confer 
the Ph.D. The report emphasizes: 


The standards set by the Association seem 
to be entirely reasonable. It is somewhat 
anomalous, therefore, that an_ institution 
on the unaccredited list presumes to offer 
graduate work. ‘This may be justified in 
some cases, but it is urgently recommended 
that all land-grant schools qualify for ac- 
crediting by this association. The accredit- 
ing by a regional association is not enough.”° 


The objectives of graduate work 
in land-grant fields are discussed 
in some detail. They are listed as 
advancement of knowledge through 
research by staff and students; the 
training of students for research; the 
training of students for teaching; and 
the training of students for leadership 
or management in certain industrial 
fields. 

Two rather different points of view 
are to be seen in two recent statements 
concerning the functions of the mod- 
ern university or graduate school. 
Flexner lists four such functions: the 
conservation of knowledge and ideas; 
the interpretation of knowledge and 
ideas; the search for truth, and the 
training of students who will practice 
and carry on. A Faculty Committee 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
also recognizes four: the creation of 
new knowledge by actual research; 
training in the methods of independ- 
ent study; the conservation and dis- 

2° Tbid., p. 734. 
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semination of knowledge by teaching; 
and the application of this knowledge 
through direct service to the public. 
The latter compilation, though not 
originating from a land-grant insti- 
tution, nevertheless characterizes well 
the point of view of such. 

The Survey points out with some 
degree of particularity the factors 
which determine the character and 
quality of graduate work in any insti- 
tution. It is urged that while results 
are far more important than methods, 
there is commonly a positive correla- 
tion between good methods and satis- 
factory results. Analyses of survey 
returns indicate the six factors of pri- 
mary significance to be the training, 
ability, and productivity of the staff; 
time permitted or allotted to staff 
for research and for the direction of 
graduate work; facilities (laboratory, 
library, clerical, and laboratory assist- 
ance, and the like) available to staff 
and students; the training and char- 
acter of the graduate student body; 
organization and supervision; and 
character of graduate offerings. Some 
of these are analyzed in detail. 


ROBLEMS of organization and 

administration of graduate work 
in land-grant institutions are in some 
cases of peculiar interest. One of 
these problems is that of suitable co- 
ordination with the work of other 
state-supported educational institu- 
tions. In 26 states the land-grant 
fields are incorporated in the state 
universities. In 21 states, the land- 
grant school is separate from the 
state university, and many problems 
have arisen in the development of 
graduate work at the two institutions. 


The various devices, satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory for avoiding duplication 
are noted. The principle of major 
lines as a method of preventing waste- 
ful duplication by the state institu- 
tions is again emphasized. 

From the standpoint of graduate work [for 
states with separate land-grant institutions 
and state universities] it may be phrased as 
follows: (1) In graduate development the 
two institutions should be regarded as co- 
ordinate parts of the university system of 
the State; (2) in general the major land- 
grant fields previously enumerated should 
be developed at the land-grant institutions. 
Specifically wherever undergraduate col- 
leges of engineering, home economics, agri- 
culture, teacher training, and veterinary 
medicine are located in land-grant institu- 
tions graduate work in these fields, if de- 
veloped at all, should be developed at the 
same institutions; (3) it must be clearly 
recognized that graduate work in the tech- 
nical and professional fields already noted 
can not be developed satisfactorily in any 
institution which is severely limited as to 
its graduate work in the sciences. Reason- 
able interinstitutional understandings are 
possible which will prevent serious dupli- 
cation and in some cases the well-developed 
offerings of each institution may be made 
to serve the needs of students in the others; 
(4) In general there should be some func- 
tioning interinstitutional faculty committee 
constituted to consider problems of dupli- 
cation or overlapping in the graduate field. 
Possibly in some cases final authority with 
reference to any field represented in both 
institutions might well be vested in a joint 
graduate committee.** 


Apparently in some institutions, there 
is a lack of co-ordination between 
undergraduate technical curriculums 
and the requirements of satisfactory 
graduate work in such fields. It is 


11 Tbid., pp. 747-48. 
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argued that it should be an important 


function of every senior college (upper 
division) undergraduate curriculum to fit 
the capable student to enter upon graduate 
work in the field of his major without 
undue handicap. Any undergraduate cur- 
riculum so planned as to make impossible 
the acquisition by the more promising stu- 
dents of a reading knowledge of at least 
one foreign language is sacrificing the best 
interests of such students. It is suggested 
that land-grant institutions which indicate 
preparation for entrance to the graduate 
school as one among the objectives of 
undergraduate curricula should definitely 
outline sequences to be pursued by those 
who expect to enter upon graduate work.”* 


The rapid increase in demand for 
graduate work in land-grant fields is 
throwing increasing responsibilities 
upon executive officers and commit- 
tees charged with duties of graduate 
administration. Without exception un- 
dergraduate work in land-grant fields 
is offered in every institution offering 
graduate work in these same fields. 
There is pressure upon staffs to offer 
graduate work. When should it be 
permitted? 


Every graduate school should work out 
a satisfactory technique for determining 


1? Op. cit., p. 834. 
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whether a department or division is satis- 
factorily equipped and staffed to offer 
graduate work. This should include a 
survey of academic and other preparation 
of the members of the staff. Particular 
attention should be paid to the library facil- 
ities. Methods for determining whether 
or not library facilities are adequate for any 
given field have been developed and should 
be applied. Not infrequently valuable 
assistance in such evaluation may come to 
an institution by bringing in someone who 
has ability and standing in the particular 
fields in question and who can give a frank 
and unbiased opinion as to the standards of 
work in a particular department or field.* 


Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
responsibilities of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties with reference to guidance of 
graduate development. It is sug- 
gested that provision be made for 
regular conferences on graduate work, 
or for the creation of a section of the 
Association directed primarily to the 
consideration of graduate problems, 
and that this might well take the form 
of an annual or biennial meeting of 
those in responsible charge of the ad- 
ministration of the land-grant gradu- 
ate schools. [Vol. II, No. 8] 


18 Tbid., p. 835. 
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Financial Stewardship 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


The Need of a Sense of Stewardship in Dispensing the Funds 
of Many Catholic Colleges 


the question of the stewardship 

of funds on the part of the Cath- 
olic colleges. A wag might suggest 
that there was not anything to be 
steward of. Money comes in and 
money goes out, nobody is richer per- 
sonally, and everybody is worrying 
about the debt whether bonded or 
current. There is never enough 
money. But the wag with his iota of 
truth should not succeed in preventing 
the consideration of the question, be- 
cause there is a serious problem under- 
lying it, though for some reason or 
other the question seems to have been 
avoided. 

The problem needs to be consid- 
ered particularly at this time for a 
number of reasons. The first among 
these is the extraordinary increase in 
the cost of higher education, including 
the cost of lay faculty members as well 
as of building and equipment. Second, 
there is the false assumption which 
is prevalent in local communities in 
which Catholic colleges are located 
that the religious orders are reeking 
in money. Or else the naive ask, 
“How could they build such magnifi- 
cent buildings?” Also, many Catholic 
colleges are in dire need of funds not 
for expansion but for operation, to 


|’ MAY seem strange to discuss 
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pay anything like a living wage for 
teachers. The too rapid turnover of 
personnel in Catholic colleges is the 
sure index of this condition. 

Fourth, because in certain cases, 
rare perhaps, there has been some sus- 
picion that funds intended for endow- 
ment have been “dumped” into 
operating funds and spent for current 
expenses, and obligations are assumed 
for future generations without an ade- 
quate means of meeting them. 

Also, there is an increasing number 
of wealthy Catholics—approximating 
the millionaire class even—who are 
able to give, even though for the pres- 
ent they are untrained in giving, are 
without the motive of public service, 
are unimaginative so far as the less 
obvious, constructive, and preventive 
social services are concerned. They 
see the need for aiding the sick 
through a hospital, and they think 
$500 a munificent gift. That is the 
extent of their vision. 

Last, Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities do not now render to the public 
generally or regularly, or in most 
cases, at all, a statement of their 
finances or an account of stewardship. 

Such being the need for a more 
frank recognition of stewardship for 
funds on the part of Catholic colleges, 
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what is the opportunity? With an in- 
creasing number of Catholics able to 
contribute, there is a genuine oppor- 
tunity to educate them progressively 
on conditions and needs and ways of 
co-operating in the great work of 
Catholic education. 

One point needs to be emphasized 
in a preliminary way, namely, that 
the aim of the publicity should not be 
directed primarily to the millionaire 
group, for social reasons as well as for 
financial. The possibility of a multi- 
plicity of smaller gifts is more real 
than a windfall of great sums. It is a 
safer condition for continuity of serv- 
ice and for personal interest in the 
college beyond financial contribution, 
and it isa much sounder position from 
the social-welfare point of view. 

A campaign of education is bound 
to result in increased gifts to Catholic 
colleges. What points should such a 
campaign aim to secure among poten- 
tial givers? It should aim to impress 
potential givers and the public gen- 
erally so far as it is interested: 
(1) that existing methods of admin- 
istration and present policies are guar- 
anties that present funds are being 
used with utmost economy in expend- 
iture and the greatest efficiency in 
service; (2) that for all funds given 
to the college there is an ade- 
quate record of the gift, evidence 
of the inviolability of the principal, its 
wise investment and scrupulous appli- 
cation of the income to the specific 
purpose for which the gift was made; 
(3) that any program of expansion of 
the college is based on adequate sur- 
vey of needs arranged on a basis of 
intelligent priority, together with a 
well-considered plan for carrying into 
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effect without reference to mere insti- 
tutional completeness, or foolish com- 
petitive institutional rivalry, or for 
even more extraneous reasons that 
might be mentioned; and (4) that for 
any specific suggestion a donor may 
make, provided the institution wants 
to accept it (and it should have the 
courage to refuse real money for spe- 
cific purposes which it does not wish 
to undertake, or for which the pro- 
posed financing is inadequate), the 
university or college should be pre- 
pared with the experience of other 
universities, the nature of machinery 
to be set up and personnel to carry it 
out, the availability of such personnel, 
the cost in operation and maintenance. 

It is this sense of readiness and this 
sense of trusteeship that will inspire a 
confidence in many Catholic colleges 
that they do not have at present to the 
degree they should. The failure on 
their part is the failure of omission, 
not of commission. A high sense of 
trusteeship for funds does not always 
exist among institutions. The alto- 
gether admirable and high purpose of 
an institution and even the unim- 
peachable character of its personnel 1s 


no guaranty of its wise management 


of its trust funds. 


T MIGHT be suggestive to state 
the way “unprofitable” servants 
among Catholic institutions have han- 
dled gifts or endowments. It would be 
suggestive were it possible. The rec- 
ord for the most part does not exist, 
or is scattered whither no one knows. 
At any rate it is not available. 
Consequently, it might be well to 
go for illustration as to the way trust 
funds are sometimes handled in 
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FINANCIAL STEWARDSHIP 


another field entirely, and to indicate 
the potential dangers to trust funds by 
reviewing the way “unprofitable” serv- 
ants of the funds for the common 
schools of this country have reduced 
or dissipated them. Surely here is a 
trust that this American democracy 
must hold in a peculiar degree almost 
sacred. The history of the common- 
school funds as told by Swift is an 
amazing record of shortsightedness, 
bad management, waste, and even 
worse things. These funds were 
reduced in the following ways: 


1. Property or land included in fund 
sold for less than real value 
2. Deeds of property improperly re- 
corded or not recorded at all 
3. Property (land) sold but no records 
of proceeds 
4. Bad loans 
5. Mismanagement 
6. Dishonest management 
7. Absconding of school-fund officers or 
debt 
8. Theft or embezzlement 
9. Moneys due on principal not added 
10. Moneys due on principal diverted 
11. Losses by fire 
12. Funds borrowed by state (namely, 
college) 
13. Funds used for state (college) ex- 
penses 
14. Funds used to pay state (college) 
indebtedness 
15. Funds misappropriated by state (col- 
lege) 
16. Used for other purposes than those 
intended 
17. Exchanged for state securities—in- 
debtedness later repudiated 
18, Fraudulent bonds 
19. Depreciation of securities? 


Such are the ways in which public 
funds have been wasted or reduced 


*Swift, F. H. History of Public Permanent 
Common School Funds in the United States, 1795- 
1905. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1911. 
PP. 157-58. 
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through negligence, mismanagement, 
or dishonesty of public officials. For- 
tunately, we have learned from that 
experience, and today, public funds are 
better and more securely managed. 

Further suggestions as to dangers 
to trust funds may be gleaned from a 
study of the prohibitions in statutes 
relating to trust funds. Each prohi- 
bition is ordinarily the statutory rec- 
ord of an abuse. The civil statutes 
furnish an extensive list as do indeed 
the provisions of canon law in its rules 
regarding borrowing, investment, and 
related subjects for matters which 
require the approval of the Roman 
congregation. 

Specific suggestions from college 
experience are contained in Trevor 
Arnett’s College and University Fi- 
nance, and he lists common errors: 


1. Endowment funds are “invested” in 
the buildings and grounds of the col- 
lege itself, which is obviously not ° 
productive of revenue. 

2.Common stocks of doubtful value, 
sometimes of corporations in which 
the trustees are interested, are bought. 

3. Loans are made to other institutions 
of the same denomination as the col- 
lege, or even to the trustees and 
officers of the college, secured merely 
by a personal note. 

4. Investments are not diversified. 

5. Endowment funds are hypothecated 
for expansion purposes. 

6. A lack of proper accounting fails: to 
differentiate endowment cash from 
current cash and in consequence funds 
that are really awaiting reinvestment 
are paid out for current expenses — 
without anybody knowing what was 
taking place. 

7.Funds are accepted, subject to a, 
higher annuity rate than the college 
can afford to pay.” 


? Arnett, Trevor. College and University Finance. 
New York: General Education Board, 1922. pp. 25-43. 
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It matters not that the losses, waste, 
or reduction of trust funds were, at 
times, the result of the best intentions 
of the world. The losses were just 
as real as if they were deliberate. It 
matters not that the losses were the 
results of incompetence or ignorance 
or just naiveté, even with the best 
intentions of the best-intentioned peo- 
ple in the world. So the problem is 
real, and the danger to trust funds 
is real, and wherever there is the 
slightest suspicion either through 
failure to report or of specific compe- 
tence to manage, the sources of such 
funds are likely to be frozen. On the 
other hand, confidence in agencies 
through a long record of intelligent 
management and high sense of trus- 
teeship will loosen such sources of funds. 


FIRST step in the building up 

of confidence in the stewardship 
of Catholic education is the correction 
of a glaring fault of present adminis- 
tration. The sense of public responsi- 
bility which is clearly upon those 
charged with the administration of 
colleges even though such colleges are 
not supported out of taxes does not 
find expression in periodic reporting 
to the college public and clientéle. 
The unmistakable acknowledgment 
of such public responsibility would be 
in an annual report which will discuss 
the substantive problems of higher 
education and the financial problems 
of the particular institution. The 
former I do not discuss because it is 
beside our immediate purpose, but I 
may refer you to President Butler, 
of Columbia University, for as good 
an illustration as can be found of this 
aspect of annual reporting. For the 
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financial reporting I can give a good 
illustration in the annual reports of 
President Lowell, of Harvard. 

Take the report for 1927—28 of the 
President of Harvard University 
which happens to be at hand. You can 
find almost anything you might con- 
ceivably want to know of the financial 
aspects of Harvard University. Take 
two items. Thirty-seven pages of 
fine type are given over to the 
$94,372,702.22 of investments of 
Harvard University. Of this amount 
$86,702,875.76 are endowment funds. 
Eighty pages of the same fine type are 
given over to the list of these funds. 
Looking over the list I note funds 
there established in 1643, 1670, 1696, 
1701, 1713, and soon. What a high 
sense of trusteeship; what a continu- 
ing memorial to its donors! And for 
these old funds as well as for the 
funds of last year, whether there was 
$500 or $1,000,000 there is the same 
record: 


. Title 

. Date of establishment 

. Principal 

. Receipts during the year 
. Expenditures 

. Present principal 


Qn & WN 


Here you have the essentials: 


1. The name of fund, or of giver, or of 
person in whose memory it was es- 
tablished 

2. The date of establishment 

3. A statement of the amount of the 
principal of each fund 

4. The stocks or bonds or property in 
which the principal is invested 

5. The amount of income from each 
stock, bond or mortgage during the 
current year 

6. The purpose for which the income 
was used 


as 
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The existence of boards of laymen 
in connection with the business ad- 
ministration of Catholic colleges and 
universities offers a second oppor- 
tunity for building up confidence in 
the stewardship of Catholic colleges. 
If the right men are appointed it will 
do no good to just have them as 
decorations. It will do no good either 
if the old fear of the layman results 
in keeping these men in the dark or 
they receive less than the fullest 
knowledge of the college or univer- 
sity. It will do no good either to 
waste their time on routine. They 
must be continuously and progres- 
sively informed on the university. 
They must have some sense of actual 


responsibility. They must grow in 
knowledge, in interest, in active 
leadership. 


This step perhaps should precede 
the first one stated. This small but 
representative group should furnish 
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the schooling of the college executive 
in his job. These men serve the same 
purpose the English Parliament did 
in the early days for the English 
king. They are representatives of the 
entire public. They are given the 
information which the whole public 
would be given were it feasible. Pre- 
sumably their reaction is the reaction 
of the public if it were possessed of all 
the information. Consequently their 
reaction is the guide to the public in- 
formation to be progressively promul- 
gated. Their inquiries will be the 
public inquiries; their reactions to 
proposals will be the public reactions; 
their support is what the public sup- 
port will ultimately be. Nothing will 
save a college executive so much from 
himself and dry rot as an alert, in- 
quiring, and intelligent administrative 
board, which is no rubber stamp, and 
whose members grow in responsibility 
and leadership. [Vol. II, No. 8] 








Seniors as Counselors 


By J. E. WALTERS 


Seniors Proved Effective Counselors for Freshmen 
Delinquent in Scholarship 


E OFTEN hear that only 
experienced and _ trained 
counselors can actualize ef- 


fective personnel adjustments of col- 
lege students. This is probably true 
with some students, but with the aver- 
age undergraduate who is delinquent 
in scholarship this is not necessarily 
the case. The gap between the ex- 
perienced counselor or teacher and the 
student is large. As a rule they do 
not live mentally or socially upon the 
same level, but to a certain extent they 
live in different worlds. This is not 
the case, however, with the college 
Senior and the Freshman. 

Many educators emphasize that 
more dignity and responsibility should 
be given to the student. President 
Wilkins, of Oberlin College, has par- 
ticularly mentioned this,* and Mr. 
Little, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, insists that as 
industry has given more responsibility 
to the worker, business to the cus- 
tomer, politicians to the voter, so must 
the college in the future give more 
responsibility to the student.” With 
these ideas in mind an attempt was 


* Kelly, R. L., ed. The Effective College. New 
York: Association of American Colleges. 1928. 
Pp» 71-79. 

* Little, C. C. The Awakening College. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1930. 
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made at Purdue University to discover 
if effective personnel counseling of 
Freshmen could be accomplished by 
Seniors. The purpose of the project 
was to reduce scholastic mortality 
among the Freshmen, as well as to 
help each student to make a better 
adjustment to his college life and 
work. 

Five Seniors, each of whom had a 
good scholarship record, a pleasing 
personality, excellent health, and fine 
social environment, were chosen to act 
as personnel counselors for the mem- 
bers of the freshman class, who at the 
end of the first eight weeks of school 
happened to be delinquent in scholar- 
ship in the School of Mechanical 
Engineering in 1929-30. The 220 
delinquent Freshmen were divided 
into two groups by random sampling. 
One-half of them were counseled by 
the Seniors who used definite pro- 
cedures, and the other half were left 
to progress as in previous years. These 
latter constituted the control group. 
Fach senior counselor was assigned 20 
Freshmen, and a letter was written 
by the Personnel Director to each 
Freshman assigning the Senior as his 
personnel counselor. This letter re- 
quested the Freshman’s co-operation 
and emphasized that the upper class- 
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SENIORS AS COUNSELORS 


man could offer valuable assistance 
and would be interested in his welfare. 
The whole plan was presented to him 
as a co-operative affair for his own 
good. 

The Seniors were given instruc- 
tions in the personnel methods of 
interviewing, analysis of records, the 
use and preparation of time schedules, 
and guidance with special reference 
to mental, physical, moral, and social 
development. An interview blank 
was devised, and duplicates of the 
personnel records of the delinquent 
Freshmen were made. Each Senior 
counselor was given the detailed per- 
sonnel records of the men assigned to 
him. These records contained gen- 
eral personnel information, person- 
ality ratings, intelligence-test scores, 
health rating, and the other pertinent 
information. 

After a study of the records of the 
men in his group, each counselor made 
an appointment to meet each Fresh- 
man in his room to see the boy’s sur- 
roundings and living conditions, and 
to talk to him on his own grounds. 
During the first interview the coun- 
selor attempted to find the reasons to 
which the student attributed his de- 
linquency and endeavored to formu- 
late his own opinion of the causes. 
The Freshman was asked to make a 
“time study” of his time for the next 
week so that he might determine 
whether or not he was using his time 
effectively. At the end of the week 
the counselor met the Freshman 
for discussion of the time schedule, 
his progress during the week, and any 
further developments. Weekly meet- 
ings of this sort were arranged 
throughout the semester. In general, 
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assistance was given or a follow-up 
procedure was planned. In addition, 
while these conferences between the 
Freshman and Seniors were going on 
further instructions in how to study, 
in mental progress, and in use of time 
were given to the counselors. 


HE counseling procedure con- 

tinued during the second semes- 
ter, and at the end of the first eight 
weeks of the second semester the 
amount of delinquency of the coun- 
seled group was compared to the 
control group. The delinquency in 
the counseled group had decreased 34 
per cent, while that of the control 
group had fallen only 13 per cent, a 
net saving of 21 per cent. 

This saving amounted to 4.6 com- 
plete courses for the semester, that is, 
the complete work of 4.4 students for 
one semester. If the cost of educating 
a student one year be placed at $385, 
or $192.50 per semester, the annual 
saving to the University would have 
been $891. The Seniors served with- 
out cost, but had they been paid $.35 
per hour, the prevailing student rate, 
for their work, the total cost would 
have been $77. If a saving of $891 
resulted from a possible expenditure 
of $77, it would seem that senior 
counselors for Freshmen is a com- 
mendable business proposition for the 
University. 

This plan also facilitates the meas- 
uring of the effectiveness of each 
counselor. For example, Counselor A 
decreased delinquency in his group 
40 per cent; Counselor B, 39 per cent; 
Counselor C, 25 per cent; Counselor 
D, 15 per cent; Counselor E, 43 per 
cent; these measures were dependent 
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upon the time spent in the counseling, 
the personality, and the interest of 
the counselor. 

The Freshmen on their part reacted 
favorably as a rule to the advice and 
suggestions from senior counselors. 
We found that the administration of 
personnel principles to the Freshmen 
should be forceful and thorough. Too 
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much leniency resulted in ineffective- 
ness. Not only was there a large 
financial saving to the University, but 
this plan of student counselors re- 
sulted in a large increase in freshman 
efficiency. Because of the _ results 
reported here a large counseling pro- 
gram was put into effect at Purdue 
University for 1930-31. [vol. 11, No. 8] 


A Suggested Report Form 


By ALONZO G. GRACE 


DUCATION should always 
EK mean the development of the 

individual to fit his environ- 
ment. In order to meet this ideal, 
individuals must be considered rather 
than groups. Certificates and diplo- 
mas must become incidental features 
of education rather than the primary 
objectives of both the educator and 
the student. Not how many shall have 
graduated but how many shall have 
been carefully examined, treated, and 
returned to a society which they accept 
and which accepts them, shall be the 
basis for higher education. Such a 
process of clinical education should 
involve a thorough diagnosis of each 
individual as well as the breaking up 
of subject-matter into units to meet 
differences in individuals, the prepa- 
ration of various curriculums to meet 
a variety of interests and abilities, the 
development of a marking system that 
will measure individuals more accu- 
rately, and the sorting out of those 
with special ability for special recog- 
nition and training. 


The following plan is suggested as 
a means of eliminating the subjective 
element in marking, and, likewise, as 
a means of more adequate recognition 
of individual abilities. Each subject 
should be broken up into units at the 
completion of which objective tests 
should be given. By objective tests 
are meant completion, matching, 
multiple-choice, true-false, selection 
tests, or variations of these. These 
should be prepared by the head of the 
department and the instructors con- 
cerned. It is obvious that the same 
form should not be used continuously. 
An objective test should be given upon 
the completion of the work of each 
semester. The instructor should keep 
a record of the score of each student 
made on each test and on the semester 
test. The total points to be scored on 
a semester test should equal the sum 
of the combined unit tests. These are 
administrative matters for the head of 
the department to work out with the 
instructors. The form in Table I 
should be completed by each in- 
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A SUGGESTED REPORT FORM 


structor. The original should be sent 
to the registrar’s office and a duplicate 
copy kept by the instructor. 

The scores given in Table I are 
those for a portion of one group in 
Freshman English in a college in 
which there were twenty sections in 
rhetoric. The work of the first semes- 
ter was conveniently divided into ten 
units. The instructor of each class 
gave the same unit test upon the com- 
pletion of the unit involved, and upon 
completion of the semester, gave the 
semester test covering the course. The 
instructors had agreed upon the prin- 
cipal points to be covered and the 
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The honor points by this scheme are 
distributed according to percentile 
ranks in the following fashion: 


Honor Points 


per 

Credit-Hour 
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The position in the graduating 
class may be determined by total 
honor points gained by this plan. Stu- 
dents in the goth-percentile will be 

















TABLE I 
Metuop oF REcorp1nG Scores 
Crude Score in Unit Test sas 
Ss t Position 
Name 1 PS... a 9 10 Test Gross in Class 
Adams, Ruth..... 1 a TT ee 17 18 190 375 2 
Boswell, John...... 10 Me 66 ds 4 7 10 100 198 4 
Cesare, Alfred...... 19 fen 4-6 we Ss 19 20 190 380 1 
Johnson, Arthur....| 18 SE 2.0 Hens 20 20 180 373 3 
Shepard, John...... 8 ee i ace 4 8 104 177 5 
Zali, Jeanne....... 5 OD Pive aee-n 12 10 58 169 6 





























* Because of lack of space Columns 8 to 8 have been omitted. 


amount of material to be included in 
the unit tests. There were twenty 
items in each test. The semester test 
included 200 items. The gross score 
equaled the sum of the scores on the 
unit tests plus the score on the semes- 
ter test. 

In the registrar’s office the names of 
the students in the twenty sections of 
Freshman English were arranged in 
the order of their respective scores. 
In addition to the information just 
given the registrar’s office determined 
the following facts for each student’s 
record: his percentile score in the 
department, his position in the depart- 
ment, and his total honor points. 


graduated with highest honors, those 
in the 8oth-percentile with high hon- 
ors, and those in the 70th-percentile 
with honors. 

Each candidate for a diploma 
should be given a final comprehensive 
written examination over his entire 
college course, one semester prior 
to graduation, using objective tests. 

The advantages of this plan are 
primarily that it eliminates subjec- 
tivity in marking, takes the burden of 
passing or failing a student off the 
shoulders of the instructor, consoli- 
dates all marking processes in the reg- 
istrar’s office. It should be borne in 
mind that a system such as the one 
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herein suggested is workable mainly 
in undergraduate courses. The selec- 
tive process will have had such a re- 
fining influence that graduate courses 
should not be considered. Every 
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student entering the graduate school, 
however, should be given a general 
comprehensive examination to ascer- 
tain whether or not he is qualified to 
continue with graduate study. 

[Vol. II, No. 8] 
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An attempt to discover the relation 
between scholastic or extra-curricular 
achievement and vocational success of 
Wesleyan alumni is recounted by 
T. A. Langlie and Ashton Eldredge, 
writing on “Achievement in College 
and in Later Life,” in the Personnel 
Journal. For this study the three 
highest and the three lowest in both 
scholarship and activities in each class 
from 1897 to 1916 were selected. 
Their vocational achievements were 
rated by 25 of their classmates. On 
the basis of the information thus 
gathered the authors decided that 
there was little correlation. Of the 
two groups, the high-scholarship 
group led the list selected for colle- 
giate activities. The smallness of the 
study and the extreme quality of 
the student selected for study impair 
the value of any conclusions reached. 


Philanthropy 


Darell Boyd Harmon, of the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, is the author of “Some 
Trends in Financing Higher Educa- 
tion,” published in Social Science for 
April. The study traces some of the 
trends in philanthropy in American 
higher education in an attempt to 
learn the extent of its influence and 
predict the future influence of endow- 
ments. Privately endowed institu- 
tions depend upon philanthropic 
sources for 42 per cent of their cur- 
rent expenses, in addition to being 
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indebted to donors for much of the 
property and equipment they employ. 
Competition is increasing—the insti- 
tution which seeks gifts must be 
ready, able, and willing to meet cer- 
tain standards and requirements. The 
large contributor frequently turns to 
the educational foundation for guid- 
ance in his gift-giving. The road 
seems to lead to improvement, for, 
since existence depends so largely 
upon outside aid, high standards will 
be necessary for recommendation in 
philanthropic assistance. 


College Teaching 


The old strongly intrenched belief 
that a man who knew a subject could 
teach it is being challenged today both 
by critics of educational procedures 
and by the profession itself. Profes- 
sional training for teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools has reached 
a new level during the century. Has 
there been much done to train college 
teachers? This is the query of Harry 
N. Wright, who has contributed “The 
Improvement of College Teaching” 
to Social Science. 

Recognizing, of course, the differ- 
ences which the maturity of the stu- 
dents indicates, yet does not the 
college professor need something be- 
sides subject-matter to make him a 
real teacher? The Association of 
American Colleges has asserted that 
to say that a college teacher needs no par- 
ticular training or is incapable of any spe- 
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cial instruction in methods of teaching is 
just as ridiculous as to say that the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician or the actor 
needs no instruction or training in the 
technique of his profession. 


Charging that colleges are no 
longer institutions of purely higher 
education, this writer intimates that 
they are crowded on the lower level 
into becoming a phase of secondary 
education and at the top into research. 
Advancements, he says, are not on the 
basis of good teaching, but on research 
contributions. Mr. Wright, however, 
optimistically avers that the “spirit of 
progress is working up from the lower 
grades.” He cites experiments at 
Wisconsin, Swarthmore, Harvard, and 
Rollins and commends other institu- 
tions for the maintenance of perma- 
nent divisions of research in teaching 
and personnel work. 

Leaves of absence, traveling ex- 
penses to make outside contacts 
possible, conferences, addresses by 
educational experts, possible observa- 
tion and criticism by other teachers, 
library facilities in professional litera- 
ture, mechanical aids to instruction, 
faculty personnel service, improve- 
ment of living conditions, possible 
ratings by students are suggested as 
means of improvements for teachers 
in service. 

Reorganization of the graduate 
school is the key to the improvement 
for teachers yet in training. The 
basic factor is to be love of teaching, 
exemplified by the professors in the 
graduate school. Research and sub- 
ject-matter are to be regarded as mere 
tools. Second, Mr. Wright empha- 
sizes the value of scholarship, and as 
a third factor, broadening of the 
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whole field of knowledge. The final 
requirement is professional training, 
calling again for a new attitude on 
the part of the graduate school, 
Assistantships to be regarded as prac- 
tice teaching are suggested. 

Since all of this will lengthen the 
period of training, Mr. Wright de- 
cides we must be content with, or 
rather encouraged by, activity in the 
colleges themselves. 


Student selection, with an especial 
consideration of the vocational point 
of view, is presented by Dean J. B. 
Johnston, of Minnesota, in “Who 
Should Go to College?” an address 
given at the Vocational Guidance 
Association meeting last February and 
printed in the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 


The methods of selecting college stu- 
dents must contribute to the vocational 
guidance of all secondary school pupils. 
While encouraging college attendance on 
the part of those who are fitted for it, the 
selective processes must also help the unfit- 
ted to understand that fact and to find 
their proper places in society. 


Young Matriculants 


Interesting data and attitudes are 
revealed in the recent study, Some 
Factors in the Careers of Young Col- 
lege Students (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 437) made by Howard 
A. Gray. In an attempt to discover 
the social, intellectual, and economic 
status and problems of the youths 
who enter Columbia University and 
Barnard College at an unusually early 
age, Mr. Gray has made this compre- 
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hensive research. He first surveyed 
the literature in the field, then studied 
the reactions of both college authori- 
ties and the people who, themselves, 
had entered at an unusual age, made 
a detailed study of the individual rec- 
ords of 126 boys and 28 girls who 
entered these two institutions before 
the age of sixteen years, during the 
five-year period from 1921 to 1925. 
Realizing that the student body of 
Columbia and Barnard is not typical, 
nevertheless the author does conclude 
that his findings will be of significance 
to educators in general. Concurring 
with the actual findings, that there is 
an inverse correlation between age 
and intelligence-test achievement, edu- 
cators believe that young gifted stu- 
dents should be admitted, and declare 
that there are no educational and 
vocational handicaps, although they 
admit the possibility of social malad- 
justment. Although Columbia Uni- 
versity sets sixteen years as the 
minimum age, and Barnard fifteen, the 
requirement is waived if the student 
seems mentally and socially mature. 
The groups studied constituted 4.1 
per cent and 2.6 per cent, respectively, 
of the Freshmen at Columbia and 
Barnard during these years studied. 
The mean age for this group of 
“young” students was fifteen years 
and six months. The average college 
Freshman is eighteen years and seven 
months of age. The group of young 
students is largely of foreign parent- 
age, many being Russian and Jewish 
stock. They were from comparatively 
small families, and about one-fourth 
had at least one parent who had been 
a college student. Both groups were 
above the social level of the typical 
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American undergraduate. One-third 
of the boys and one-half of the girls 
were partially self-supporting. The 
younger boys showed a median intel- 
ligence-test ranking definitely higher 
than the normal-age male students; 
the girls were higher, but not to such a 
marked degree, although this may in 
part be explained by the fact that the 
small number of cases for girls makes 
the validity of the results less than for 
the male students in the experiment. 

A smaller proportion were from 
private schools than the general stu- 
dent body. Four-fifths of these young 
students completed their undergrad- 
uate work in eight semesters or less, 
which is better than the general rec- 
ord. Contrasted to 8 per cent of 
general men students, and 10 per 
cent of women students, 16 per cent 
and 21 per cent, respectively, of the 
young students were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. According to the Bald- 
win and Wood Tables for Boys and 
Girls of School Age, the deviations 
from normal weight and height were 
less (above average) than the older 
students. The younger group was 
found to be more prominent in extra- 
curricular activities than the older 
students. 

An interesting part of the study is 
the attitude taken by the young stu- 
dents themselves. One-fifth of the 
boys and one-quarter of the girls 
believed the young college student 
needs to establish certain habits of 
thought and work; about the same 
number believed the superior student 
neglected by his parents and the col- 
lege. About one-eighth believed that 
the younger student should wait until 
more mature socially to matriculate, 
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and one-sixth decided that the young 
student was handicapped in the 
economic order. 

As the result of the experiments 
recounted here, it was determined that 
the best single criterion for the pre- 
diction of scholastic success was the 
intelligence-test score. The investi- 
gator recommends that no arbitrary 
age-limits be set, pleading that the 
student who has reached college in 
spite of extreme youth is there because 
of intellectual fitness, and begging 
that educators do not hamper him. 


The Students 


A statistical definition of a “na- 
tional university” has been evolved 
by C. R. Foster and Paul S. Dwyer in 
A Study of the Geographic Distribu- 
tion of Students in Three Hundred 
Sixty-three American Colleges and 
Universities published recently by 
Rutgers University. This definition 
comprises the following elements: 


1. Three-fourths, or 37, of all the 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, represented. 

2. All of the nine geographic districts 
represented. 

3. An index number less than 13.5. 

4. Fewer than 30 [per cent] of the 
students from the home state. 


The index number was computed by 
determining the variations of the per- 
centages of students coming from 
each of the nine geographic districts 
of the United States in relation to the 
percentages of the total population 
found in these districts according to 
the United States Census for 1920. 
The national institutions in the 
order of increasing indexes are Anti- 
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och, Asbury, Sweetbriar, Washington 
and Lee, Wellesley, Georgetown, 
Smith, Yale, Dartmouth, and Notre 
Dame. The criteria for the three 
other classifications determined by 
these collaborators are: 


“Tntersectional”’: 

1. At least two districts from which the 
college draws more than the census 
percentage. 

2. An index number of less than 20.0. 

3. Less than 40 [per cent] of the stu- 
dents from the home state. 

“Sectional”’: 

1. All institutions not in the first two 
classes, with fewer than 50 [per 
cent] of their students from the home 
state. 

“State”: 

1. All remaining institutions, or those 
with 50 [per cent] or more of their 
students from the home state. 


In A Study of the Class Entering 
Purdue University in 1926 H. H. 
Remmers and J. M. Stalnaker found 
that of the 1,126 matriculants the 29 
per cent graduated in 1930 were su- 
perior to the 14 per cent still in the 
University. These were superior to 
the 46 per cent who had withdrawn 
from the University, and they, in their 
turn, were superior to the I1 per cent 
dropped by the University. Twenty- 
eight items, including such unusual 
information as size of the high school 
the student attended, the environment 
of his home, his vocational preference, 
the number of his brothers and sisters, 
were considered in this appraisal. 

Probation and threatened with- 
drawal have proved effective means 
of raising the scholarship standards 
of students who have entered the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of 
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Michigan, with insufficient prepara- 
tion. The percentage of deficiency 
increased during the three year- 
periods summarized by L. W. Keeler 
in An Investigation of the Effect of 
Subject Deficiencies upon Accomplish- 
ment of Students Entering the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the Umversity 
of Michigan during the Academic 
Years, 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30, 
a pamphlet published by the Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Re- 
search, University of Michigan. The 
collective deficiency in trigonometry, 

ometry, and algebra is greater than 
in all the other subjects combined. 
The difference between class work of 
the students with deficient records at 
entrance and those not deficient is 
negligible during the first three sem- 
esters. After the third semester the 
accomplishment of students not hand- 
icapped at matriculation is slightly 
higher than that of students with de- 
ficient preparation. 


Tuition Fees 


A comparison of the curve of gen- 
eral business index with the growth 
of total tuition incomes of representa- 
tive universities and colleges is graph- 
ically shown by Roy W. Elliott in his 
article “Fee Statistics and Trends” 
and chart in the Minutes of the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Association of University and College 
Business O fficers. 


Following the slump of 1920-21 most 
institutions continue on the upgrade with, 
however, a marked falling or flattening out 
of practically all of the curves a year later. 
... This, in effect, proves the contention 
that students return to school during the 
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beginning of a depression but that in many 
instances after business improves they drop 
out of school to return to work, or quit be- 
cause the back-wash of depression has just 
reached them. The local institutions ap- 
parently thrive during these periods since 
students financially unable to attend state 
institutions at some distance, go to those 
nearer home. 

The experience of the next few years in 
the light of this chart should tell much, 
and may give a fairly definite basis for 
forecasting tuition income from _ business 
conditions. 


A pamphlet, College Tuition Fees, 
by Philip A. Cowen, printed in the 
University of the State of New York 
Bulletin, No. 941, also considers the 
elevation in tuition fees during the 
postwar depression, with particular 
reference to its effect on public col- 
leges as contrasted to private colleges, 
endowed groups against non-endowed, 
women’s colleges against men’s, large 
colleges in contrast to small. The 
author warns against an increase in 
tuition not carefully considered in the 
light of such data as he has assembled. 


In the case of a college of considerable 
resources an increase of tuition may result 
in a rather serious change in the character 
of the student body. If such an institution 
wishes to maintain among its students a 
fairly constant economic cross section of 
society and also desires to raise its tuition 
fee, some means must be found to compen- 
sate for the disturbing influence of a higher 
economic standard. Scholarships and loan 
funds have been employed to alleviate this 
difficulty in certain instances. 

An increase of tuition may have a dis- 
tinct relation to the purpose for which an 
institution exists, and herein there should 
be no inconsistency. If the purpose de- 
mands a relatively free educational oppor- 
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tunity the means should be obtained for 
that achievement. On the other hand, if 
the payment of the cost of education by 
the student does not produce a situation 
which is inconsistent with the institutional 
purpose there may be no harm in charging 
students the cost of their education. 

The present means of solving private 
college financial problems, namely, by 
economy, by the increase of endowment 
funds, and by an increase of tuition 
charges, may all be carried to their practical 
extremes and still some colleges may oper- 
ate with an annual deficit. For those it 
may be necessary to work out additional 
steps to alleviate their financial condition. 


Marks 


That absences tend to accompany 
low marks, that there is little differ- 
ence in the absence records of Fresh- 
men and Sophomores, that fraternity 
men cut more classes than non-fra- 
ternity members, that those with high 
marks have fewer absences than those 
of equal percentile rank with low 
marks are the conclusions drawn by 
Lonzo Jones, who describes an experi- 
ment at the University of Iowa for 
School and Society. The days of 
terminal morals for printed matter 
are not over, or even numbered, when 
researchers can unearth sucn satisfy- 
ing reward-for-the-righteous, scoff- 
for-the-sinners data as these. 

The rewards are not all immediate, 
for questionnaires sent to members of 
the graduating classes of Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration from 1920 to 1925 showed 
that the men who had high marks in 
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the school are the ones who are earn- 
ing high salaries in the business world, 
according to the Harvard Alumnj 
Bulletin. 


Foreign Students 


The great ball of red tape which 
must be unwound and kept untangled 
for the foreign students who come to 
the United States is well straightened 
out in Foreign Students and the Im- 
migration Laws of the United States, 
a monograph of the Institute of 
International Education by Ruth 
Crawford Mitchell, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Students of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Since 
the World War the United States has 
replaced Germany as the mecca for 
foreign study. There are more stu- 
dents drawn from a wider range of 
nationalities studying in the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States 
than in any other country in the 
world. The number of foreign stu- 
dents in any one institution continues 
comparatively small, and there are 
unfortunately few university officials 
who understand the implications and 
ramifications of the provisions of the 
immigration laws. 

Failure to report the dropping-out 
of school of foreign students who are 
in the United States under the special 
student regulations may result in 
unfortunate conclusions for both the 
school and the student: removal from 
the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities, on the one hand, and depor- 
tation, on the other. 
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[x an article in the Boston Evening 
Transcript Harland R. Ratcliffe gives 
an interesting survey view of higher 
education in New England, of the 
opening of the 37 colleges and uni- 
versities, and of the outstanding plans 
in educational circles. Harvard be- 
gins the year with the House Plan in 
full operation, after a year of experi- 
mentation. Colby and Norwich have 
launched ambitious endowment cam- 
paigns. Ground has been broken for 
the first permanent constructions on 
the campus of the new Bennington 
College. Wesleyan is preparing for 
its Centennial Celebration, and Rhode 
Island State has been engrossed in 
plans for the inauguration of a new 
president, Raymond G. Bressler. 


Tree considerations of the ines- 
capable relations of secondary and 
higher education, each presenting a 
different attitude, have recently come 
to the attention of the JouRNAL oF 
HicHer Epucation. “How Appro- 
priately Are High School Graduates 
Making the College Decision?” is a 
summary of questionnaire information 
assembled by the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Education Journal. 
This discussion is concerned with the 
research problem alone, and _ allies 
itself strictly with neither high-school 
nor college problems. George O. 
Ferguson, Jr., writing on “Factors in 
Predicting College Success” for Sec- 
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ondary Education in Virginia (Uni- 
versity of Virginia Record Extension 
Series, Vol. XV, No. 10), considers 
the high-school and college relation- 
ship in the light of rejection by the 
colleges of the high-school graduates 
whose secondary-school record does 
not seem to promise success in higher 
education. Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania, a publication of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, in co-opera- 
tion with the Joint Commission of the 
Association of Pennsylvania College 
Presidents and the State Department 
of Public Instruction, is principally 
concerned with offering solutions for 
the wise guidance of high-school 
pupils to the end that: the high school 
may be able to judge the pupil accu- 
rately, on the basis of real knowledge 
of background and complete school 
record and history; the school may 
guide the pupil who is seeking college 
preparation; the school may enrich 
the secondary education of the pupil 
who will not carry his educative 
efforts past that stage. 


Tue Liberal Arts College Movement 
is sponsoring a radio program in co- 
operation with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company for Saturday, November 
14. The purpose of the broadcasting 
is to stimulate more interest in the 
liberal-arts college. One part of the 
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program will include talks by Presi- 
dent Hoover, Robert L. Kelly, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Preston, Jr.. John H. 
Finley, and A. M. Ward. The second 
part of the program will be given 
over to college presidents in various 
communities who are working under 
the leadership of regional directors. 


Speaxine during the summer before 
the Conference of International Stu- 
dent Service at Mount Holyoke 
College, President William Allan 
Neilson, of Smith College, character- 
ized the difference between American 
and European education in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

To a superficial observer it is bound to 
bring out the apparent low level of our 
scholarship. If you take one man in 1,000 
and send him to college in one country, 
and one man in 100 in another country and 
send him to college, it is quite clear that 
the average level of ability in the second 
college will be much lower than in the 
first. In your European colleges and uni- 
versities—I do not refer to Oxford and 
Cambridge, but to universities in France 
and in other countries of Europe—the 
men there correspond not to our univer- 
sity population, but to the top 10 per cent 
of our university population. 

Why do we have the other go per cent? 
Because of the efficiency of our educational 
institutions. If our colleges were made 
up of that top 10 per cent, they would 
make a better showing to the world. We 
are educating a grade of natural ability that 
is left in Europe to industrial occupations, 
to the minor clerical work, which can be 
engaged in without higher training. We 
do it because as a nation we believe in edu- 
cation—it may be said, naively and touch- 
ingly—but profoundly. We do it because 
we can afford it; because this vast middle- 
class feels in a great number of cases that 
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it is richer in physical things than in intel- 
lectual things, and it wants to bring up its 
next generation so that these two things 
will be better balanced; so it sends its sons 
and daughters to college. 


Tue Federal Office of Education re- 
ports that a careful check of returns 
from 34,589 alumni and former stu- 
dents shows that 24,952, or 72 per 
cent, were self-supporting wholly or 
in part while they attended college, 
and that 9,637, or 28 per cent, de- 
pended upon their parents to defray 
the cost of their higher education. 


I sts annual address to the faculty ! 
of Miami University at the opening | 


of the current year, President A. H. 
Upham urged a reorganization of the 
prevailing system of higher educa- 
tion. He said in part: 


Mass education is singing its swan song, 
and the theory that college is good for 


everybody will have to be abandoned. State | 


supported colleges are facing the necessity 
of limiting enrollment to a more select 
group of high school graduates. Both for 
financial and intellectual reasons we must 
exclude the poorer student, who has no 
aptitude for intellectual pursuits. 


Increased tuition for 2,200 students | 


would increase Miami’s income $44,000, 
while scholarships to 5 [per cent] of the stu- 
dent body would amount to about $12,000. 
The state would appropriate that much less 
to Miami, the deserving student would 
benefit, and everybody ought to be happy. 


Norruwestern University _ this 
year is inaugurating a plan of alumni 
education in the form of a series of 
evening lectures for alumni living in 
and around Chicago. The lectures 
will be delivered by members of the 
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faculty, and include the following: 
“War Debts and Reparations and 
After Effects of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” “Russia’s Five-Year Plan,” 
“Western European Relations and 
the Prospects of World Peace,” 
“Political Ferment among the Yellow 
Races,” “Political Conditions in South 
America as They Affect the Foreign 
Policy of the United States,” and 
“Achievements of the League of 
Nations.” 


Atmosr 75 per cent of Vassar grad- 
uates in recent years marry. The av- 
erage number of children per married 
alumna rose from 1.9 in the last dec- 
ade of the past century to 2.2, fifteen 
years later. Infant mortality among 
children of Vassar alumnae, always 
low, dropped from an average of 25 
in the years from 1895-1918 to 21 
in the period 1909-28. Four-fifths 
of the married alumnae in the first 
quarter of this century chose college 
men for husbands; half, professional 
men. Larger families were found 
especially in the high-paid profes- 
sions, next conspicuously in the col- 
lege group as a whole. These are the 
statistics, summarized in Mabel New- 
comer’s article, “Marriages and Chil- 
dren of Vassar College Alumnae,” 
which the Vassar Quarterly presents 
to answer the still persistent assertion 
that higher education for women is 
resulting in group suicide. 


Ay uNusuAL publication has been 
presented by Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in its recent Abstracts of Studies 
in Education (Penn State Studies in 
Education, Number 2). Theses ac- 
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cepted by the School of Education of 
the College which are of general in- 
terest are summarized and these ab- 
stracts edited to a standard two-page 
form which may be clipped from the 
bound volume and inserted in the 
Loyola Educational Digest. 

Abstracts, in the conventional form, 
from the University of Colorado, the 
University of Southern California, 
University of Iowa, University of 
Minnesota, and Ohio State University 
have also recently been sent to the 
JournaL oF HiGHER EpvucarIon. 
The number of academic institutions 
to employ this form of publication of 
their own students’ contributions con- 
tinues to grow. 


Arter a year and a half spent in 
thorough consideration of the Eng- 
lish examinations, both restricted and 
comprehensive, which have been 
given by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, the Commission on 
English has presented its report. The 
history of the Board’s English ex- 
aminations is reviewed; procedures, 
aims, and objectives are summarized; 
correlations with freshman achieve- 
ments are considered; questionnaire 
answers are discussed; and many find- 
ings are presented from the summary 
of information obtained. The Har- 
vard University Press has published 
the complete report as Volume XVII 
in the series of “Harvard Studies in 
Education.” 


Because of the depression many stu- 
dents are in financial difficulties, and 
this fact has been recognized by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Unem- 
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ployment Relief. Fred C. Croxton, 
assistant director of the relief work 
has recently given out the following 
list of organizations which are pre- 
pared to lend funds to students: 


American Association of University 
Women, national headquarters, 
1634 I Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 

F, J. Barrett Foundation, 1600 
Davison Avenue, East Detroit, 
Michigan 

Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, National Federation, 1819 
Broadway, New York City 

Crawford Student Loan Fund, care 
of United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon 

Harmon Foundation (Inc.), Divi- 
sion of Student Loans, 140 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City 

Hebrew Free Loan Society, 108 Sec- 
ond Avenue, New York City 

Kiwanis International, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Knights Templar Educational Foun- 
dation (applications for loans 
should be made to the grand re- 
corder of the Grand Command- 
ary, Knights Templar Educational 


Foundation, in the _ respective 
states ) 
Lions International, 332 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 
Panhellenic-National Panhellenic 
Congress, care of Miss Louise 
Leonard, 150 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City 
Rotary International, 211 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
State Federations of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N. Street, Washington 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


West 
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A weexty program of radio ad- 
dresses on present-day economy and 
psychology was inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 17 by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University ; Presi- 
dent James R. Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Ernest L. Bogart, 
president of the American Economic 
Association. These programs are spon- 
sored by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and 
broadcast through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company. The 
following lectures are scheduled: 


ECONOMICS SERIES 
October 17 
Forerunners of the present depression, 
by Ernest L. Bogart, of the University 
of Illinois and president of the American 
Economic Association 
October 24 
International economic interdependence, 
Edwin F. Gay, professor of economic 
history, Harvard University 
October 31 
America and the balance sheet of Eu- 
rope, Harold G. Moutlon, Brookings 
Institution 
November 7 
Social consequences of business depres- 
sions, Jane Addams, Hull House 
November 14 
Effects of depression upon employment 
and wages, William Leiserson, Antioch 
College 
November 21 
Business depressions and business profits, 
William F. Gephart, St. Louis 
November 28 
Agriculture in relation to economic re- 
covery, Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings 
Institution 
December 5 
Wages in relation to economic recovery, 
Leo Wolman, Columbia University 
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December 12 
Banking policies in relation to recovery, 
Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins 
University 

December 19 
Forward planning of public works, Otto 
T. Mallery, Philadelphia 


PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 
INTRODUCTORY TOPICS 


October 17 
Psychology today, its relations to other 
sciences and to social problems, by James 
R. Angell, president of Yale University 

October 24 
Psychology, a modern science of human 
management, self-understanding, and 
social control, by Walter R. Miles, presi- 
dent of the American Psychological 
Association 

October 31 
Learning and forgetting: some recent 
discoveries, by Edward S. Robinson, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Yale University 

November 7 
Our social attitudes: convictions and 
prejudices, their origin, and control, by 
Gardner Murphy, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University 

November 14 
Current trends in psychology: the mid- 
dle road between behaviorism, psycho- 
analysis, and other schools, by Robert S. 
Woodworth, president of the Social 
Science Research Council 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
November 21 
The development of the infant mind, by 
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Arnold Gesell, director of the Clinic on 
Child Development, Yale University 
November 28 
Children’s fears, by Harold F. Jones, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of California 
December 5 
Anger, its causes and control, by Flor- 
ence L. Goodenough, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota 
December 12 
Social behavior in infancy and childhood, 
by John E. Anderson, director, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota 
December 19 
Adolescence: the difficult age, by Leta 
S. Hollingsworth, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The psychological series will con- 
sist of five units, later speakers to be 
announced. Other units will be 
educational psychology, changes in 
personality, animal behavior and in- 
dustrial applications. The introduc- 
tory unit was planned by Walter V. 
Bingham, Paul S. Achilles, and 
Arthur I. Gates. A subcommittee 
headed by John E. Anderson laid out 
the second unit. The initial economic 
series was arranged by a committee 
whose members were Harry W. 
Laidler, chairman; Felix Morley, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Wesley C. Mitchell, 
H. G. Moutlon, E. G. Nourse, and 
Rexford C. Tugwell. The members 
of the Brookings Institution assisted. 








-Editorial:Comments 


a 





Fiscal Reflections 


S ANOTHER academic year 
A begins, two stout and stub- 
born problems confront the 
colleges of universities: the sparsity 
of funds for carrying on long-estab- 
lished as well as newly developed pro- 
grams and the glutted job market for 
recent graduates. While the world 
struggles doggedly but ineffectually 
in the grip of a gargantuan depres- 
sion, there is little that anyone can do 
directly with either the one problem 
or the other. If the Hoover mora- 
torium and half-million-dollar credit 
corporation or any other device suc- 
ceeds in jacking up the industrial 
tractor out of the mire, the recovery 
of washed-out acres may not be dif- 
ficult for the colleges, but if the de- 
pression continues indefinitely, as an 
occasional economist predicts, it seems 
inevitable that the entire map of 
higher education will be appreciably 
altered. Pending either of these 
eventualities, one turns to the financial 
history of the colleges for a review of 
the trends of recent decades. 

During the twenty-two years be- 
tween 1906 and 1928 the resources 
of American higher education multi- 
plied in the neighborhood of four 
hundred per cent to keep pace with 
a similar multiplication of students 
from approximately 200,000 in 1906 
to 868,793 in 1928. Just twenty-five 
years ago the United States Bureau 
of Education listed 622 universities 
and colleges with the following assets. 


re 


Buildings and grounds. . . $260,000,000 
Productive endowments. . 250,000,000 
Total assets......... 554,000,000 


In 1928 the Bureau estimated the 

assets for the then existing 1,076 in- 

stitutions of higher education to be. 
Buildings and grounds. $1,300,000,000 


Productive endowments 1,150,000,000 
Total assets........ 2,400,000,000 


Incomplete reports of registration 
this fall seem to indicate that although 
some private institutions are working 
with reduced numbers, most state 
institutions have filled or surpassed 
their quotas. Total registrations for 
most colleges and universities will 
more than likely be equal to that of 
last year, but everywhere budgets are 
down, and everywhere there is appre- 
hension for next year when it is sup- 


posed that if the industrial situation 


continues as at present, registration in 
all institutions will be appreciably 
reduced. 


NY sizable decrease in registra- 
tion will bring education into 

the same quagmire as industry. Col- 
leges have expanded extensively to 
keep up with the demands of a grow- 
ing public. A falling off in demand 
brought about by economic inability to 
pay tuitions will mean that many in- 
stitutions will reduce the size of their 
staffs, that others will cut the salaries 
of those retained, and that still others 
will be forced out of existence entirely. 
All varieties of colleges will suffer, 
but the small liberal-arts colleges, not 
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too well supported at best, seem due 
for the most serious assault. They 
will suffer not only from frozen and 
interest-lapsing securities, but also 
from appreciably reduced registration. 
The swing from these small institu- 
tions to the state universities is likely 
to be pronounced. Lower tuition 
fees will force many parents to send 
their children to publicly supported 
colleges even though they would pre- 
fer the more compact intellectual, 
religious, and social life of the denom- 
inational and quasi-denominational 
colleges. Similarly, public junior col- 
leges will attract groups of students 
who under ordinary circumstances 
would have gone away to private col- 
leges in their own or other states. 

Meanwhile, both state universities 
and public junior colleges will do well 
to maintain their present numbers. 
Most students from the lower eco- 
nomic classes will be cut off entirely 
from opportunities for college work, 
and it is to be doubted whether the 
influx of students from areas hereto- 
fore served by the private colleges 
will be large enough to keep their 
numbers up to present standards. 

The effects of any prolonged pe- 
riod of financial famine for the col- 
leges must obviously be far-reaching. 
American society is predicated upon 
a democratic educational enterprise. 
Automobiles, radios, tractors, washing 
machines, and fine fabrics are not in 
general bought by the poorly educated 
classes. To reduce the number of 
college-trained people in the United 
States is equivalent to reducing the 
number of workers employed in sat- 
isfying their multitudinous economic 
wants. The number of books printed 
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and sold, the number of ocean liners 
built and commissioned, the number 
of orange, grapefruit, and olive plan- 
tations in production, the number of 
physicians and lawyers in practice, 
these and many other economic activi- 
ties lean heavily upon the college- 
trained portion of the population. 


DUCATORS as a class can do 
little in the present crisis except 
to keep the economic importance of 
education continuously in the thinking 
of their constituencies. From the 
point of view of the industrialist and 
the professional man education pays. 
Our political and industrial leaders 
must not be permitted to forget how 
well it pays. The effects of educated 
intelligence and educated attitudes 
ramify throughout our entire national 
life. To cut down the incomes of our 
educational institutions must serve to 
prolong the depression rather than to 
abbreviate it. 

While the economic drought con- 
tinues, the plight of large numbers of 
college-trained workers should not be 
overlooked. The labor unions have 
been rather successful in defending 
the living standards of skilled and 
unskilled laborers, and in this depres- 
sion as in no previous period of stress, 
the laboring man has been compara- 
tively well provided for. The so- 
called white-collar classes, on the 
other hand, unorganized and there- 
fore unpublicized, have slid down 
noticeably on the economic ladder. 
They have taken large cuts in salary, 
they have been forced to take vaca- 
tions without pay, and hundreds of 
thousands are without employment of 
any sort. 
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Among this latter group are many 
thousands of graduates of the years 
1930 and 1931. Last spring the Na- 
tional Student Federation made a 
survey of 50 key industrial organiza- 
tions to discover that universally the 
quota of college graduates to be em- 
ployed this year had dropped alarm- 
ingly. And as in industry, so also in 
education. A recent query directed to 
the teacher-placement departments of 
the universities in the Middle West 
brought the discouraging informa- 
tion that every other June graduate 
seeking a teaching position is still 
unplaced. We are not only oversup- 
plied with wheat, coffee, cotton, and 
steel, but also with college graduates. 


HE present situation presents the 
occasion to investigate carefully 
the entire problem of the place of the 
college man and woman in our eco- 
nomic structure. A jammed indus- 
trial machine has brought about a 
temporary condition, but the constant 
multiplication of college graduates 
will in time make the condition 
chronic. When the supply outnum- 
bers the demand, what are we going 
to do with our college graduates? The 
economic machine needs their pur- 
chasing power but apparently not 
their services. Already we have 
reached that condition in the field of 
teaching. In time we shall have the 
same problem with engineers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, dentists, agricultural 
workers, graduates of colleges of arts, 
colleges of commerce, and perhaps 
even divinity schools. 
Writing in this Journat last year 
Harold F. Clark, of Columbia Uni- 


versity, summarized the situation. 
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He urged that careful and long-time 
supply-and-demand studies be under- 
taken pointing toward state educa- 
tional planning.’ 

Mr. Clark wrote his article before 
the present slump began. The situ- 
ation is more acute now. It would 
be a service of incalculable value if 
some large state university would 
take advantage of the opportunity 
presented by the present emergency 
to raise funds for the investigations 
Mr. Clark proposes. If the studies 
are not begun soon, we shall before 
many years be engulfed in a deluge 
of overproduction, the effects of 
which may be overwhelming. 


The University Library 
NDIRECTLY but significantly 
related to the economic situation 
is the article we are publishing this 
month from the pen of Charles Har- 
vey Brown, of Iowa State College. 
Mr. Brown has made a study of the 
mounting costs of German scientific 
periodicals. Unless some such amel- 
lorative scheme as he proposes is 
adopted, it looks seriously as though 
many professors and students will be 
deprived of reports in their sciences 
from the German laboratories. Such 
a development would be a most seri- 
ous deterrent to American science. 
We are happy to bring Mr. Brown’s 
facts to the attention of our readers. 
The publication of Mr. Brown’s 
article together with the inauguration 
this year of a university journal de- 
voted to research in library problems’ 


“The Economic Effects of Education,” JourNAL 
or Hicuer Epucation, I (March, 1930), p. 147. 

* The Library Quarterly published by University 
of Chicago Press. 
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presents an opportunity briefly to 
review the development of American 
college and university libraries. Mr. 
Flexner in his recent and much dis- 
cussed book describes the university 
library of the post-civil-war decades 
as small, understaffed, and poverty- 
stricken: 


Half a century ago, roughly speaking, 
America was practically without libraries. 
It is less than sixty years since Daniel C. 
Gilman, destined soon to be president of 
Johns Hopkins University, resigned the 
librarianship of Yale University, because he 
could not obtain an assistant and had him- 
self to light the fire in the stove every 
morning.* 


Contrast such a situation with the 
present library facilities at Yale. So 
spacious, so well appointed, so lux- 
urious is the new Sterling Memorial 
Library at New Haven that members 
of the faculty, it is alleged, must oc- 
casionally remind students and the 
public that the books constitute the 
library. It is reported that Professor 
Chauncey Tinker interrupted a guest 
in his rhapsodic enthusiasm to remark, 
“My dear sir, this is not the Yale 
Library. The library is inside.” 

While beautiful library buildings 
are being built, the innards are not 
being neglected. Writing last month 
in The New York Times, Presi- 
dent MacCracken of Vassar compared 
European and American university 
libraries much to the advantage of our 
cisatlantic institution. Some of his 
observations were these: 


* Flexner, Abraham. Universities: America, Eng- 
lish, German, p. 76. 
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If we compare the library budget of Edin- 
burgh University with that for Vassar Col- 
lege, we find that the percentage of library 
expenditure to the total budget at the 
American college is double that for the 
largest Scottish university library. 

It is obvious that in three important fea- 
tures, adequacy of material equipment, 
library service to students, and maintenance 
of current literary supplies, the British and 
Continental university must be greatly 
handicapped as compared with the Amer- 
ican college. 

Compare the great Bodleian Library at 
Oxford with an American college library. 
From one point of view, it is true, no 
comparison is possible. ‘The treasures of 
the Bodleian in manuscript and printed 
rarities, in oriental, classical, and other 
areas are priceless and inexhaustible. These 
are for the specialist, but for the under- 
graduate, comprising three-fourths of Ox- 
ford students, these are beyond his ken. 
As against a chair and desk space for two- 
thirds of the student body at Vassar, the 
Bodleian provides one for about one- 
thirtieth of that number. As against all 
day and evening service, the Bodleian is 
open about one-half as long. No admission 
to the shelves, no general loan system, no 
adequate foreign-book or periodical service 
is afforded.* 


The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation reported a national expenditure 
in 1906 for libraries and scientific 
apparatus of $45,000,000. This 
amount jumped to $245,000,000 in 
1928. If universities are collections 
of books, as Carlyle observed, then 
American higher education is striding 
forward. Unfortunately, the depres- 
sion may delay the march. w yc 


“MacCracken, H. N. The New York Times. 
September 13, 1931. 








--Reviews-:- 





A Thought-Provoking Book 


CreaTIVE Minp, by C. Spearman. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 
xii+162 pp. $2.00. 


We must first thank Mr. Spearman for 
avoiding the solemnity from which all too 
many American educational books suffer. 
He confesses that his attitude is one of 
cold-blooded investigation, a policy which 
he realizes is sure to get him more kicks 
than ha’pence. ‘The first four chapters 
are pretty tightly packed psychology. To 
describe the creative process as he sees it, 
he has invented a new word, “noegenesis,” 
combining the attaining of belief on ade- 
quate grounds and the generating of new 
mental content. In his judgment, creation 
and insight, generally taken to be opposite 
poles, are in truth absolutely coincident. At 
another point, he describes the process as 
that of “educing correlates.” From this 
point of view, he then discusses first the 
pictorial and then the other arts. ‘There 
follows an admirable chapter on scientific 
invention and discovery, and two chap- 
ters of interesting, but to the reviewer 
somewhat irrelevant, material on behavior 
and unreality, and then a final chapter on 
the greatest creation of all—the conception 
of the universe as each one of us builds 
it up. 

Perhaps it is asking too much for so 
brief a treatment, but there are certain 
matters about which the reviewer would 
like to hear more; for example, the enor- 
mous difference between the work of 
genius and ordinary creative work, Are 
we to assume that Mr. Spearman’s formula 
would account equally well for an utterly 
unimportant job and for a masterpiece? 
Although at one place he protects himself 
by assuming that both consciousness and 


subconsciousness play their part in the work 
of creation, the book as a whole leaves the 
impression that in the act of creation, the 
artist thinks it out. No matter how com- 
plete his previous cerebral preparation, 
would not any creative artist tell us that 
whatever he is doing at the critical mo- 
ment, he is not thinking? One is equally 
in doubt as to Mr. Spearman’s treatment 
of emotional content, and takes leave to 
doubt that what impelled such men as El 
Greco, Blake, or Meryon could possibly 
be called make-believe emotion. 

Mr. Spearman probably knows more 
about art than any artist knows about 
psychology, but one wonders whether his 
knowledge is sufficient for the task he has 
set himself, on finding the works of such 
relatively unimportant painters as Moore 
and Burne-Jones selected for analysis. 

On the whole, the book is well worth 
reading, though thought-provoking rather 
than thought-satisfying. 

F. P. Kepren 


A New Social Frontier 

Tue EpucaTion oF THE WHOLE Man, 
by L. P. Jacks. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1931. 155 pp. $1.75. 


Jacks here gives us in twelve short 
essays a new conception of education as 
the key industry of civilization. ‘This will 
be so when we 


expand our vision from the idea of education 
as an episodic process conducted by professional 
drudges, whose dull humming goes on inside 
the walls of a school or a college, into the idea 
of it as the great romance, the summary adven- 
ture of our age, the central concern of every 
citizen, life-long in its duration, universal in 
its scope, addressed throughout to the making 
of whole men, and having nothing less for its 
object than to convert the totality of knowl- 
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edge into human skill, and bring it to bear on 
the pursuit of excellence in every department 
of social activity. In this larger conception 
education becomes, as it now is for the best 
workers in that profession, a vocation for all 
that is deepest in philosophy, most daring in 
idealism, and most resolute in self-devotion. 

Then we shall have substituted man- 
making for war-making and developed a 
sound social system distinguished by its 
“capacity to afford continuous employment 
to the heroic elements in human nature.” 

Pedagogues and _ other _ professional 
drudges who are bored because of the ordi- 
nary routine of drumming book-say and 
hearsay information into uninterested minds 
will find in this book a new inspiration, It 
presents a challenge to action on the new 
unsubdued social frontier. “Those who 
accept the challenge and enlist in this 
greatest of all modern pioneering adven- 
tures will find ample scope for dynamic use 
of their creative imagination and again feel 
the thrill of battle in a cause that is worthy 
of their mettle. 

C. R. Mann 


American Council on Education 


THe MEASUREMENT OF Man, by J. A. 
Harris; C. M. Jackson; D. G. Pater- 
son; and R. E. Scammon. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. viit215 pp. $2.50. 


Herein are reprinted the four lectures 
before the Society of Sigma Xi at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, all of which are ad- 
dressed to the common aim of man’s 
better understanding of himself. The 
Measurement of Man in the Mass is dis- 
cussed by the late Professor J. A. Harris, 
botanist. It deals with the exposition of 
the statistics of such variates as the relations 
of the stature of husbands and wives, fer- 
tility of English wives, head measurements 
of newborn infants of various nationali- 
ties, and various correlation comparisons 
amongst physical measures of fairly large 
samplings. The gist of this portion of the 
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book is an introduction to some elementary 
statistical procedures, obviously addressed to 
those untrained in this field. 

Professor C. M. Jackson, of the An- 
atomy Department, discusses ‘Normal 
and Abnormal Human Types” in the next 
lecture. Some figures are presented show- 
ing racial and national “types,” together 
with a brief mention of some of the 
endocrine abnormalities. 

“Personality and Physique” is discussed 
by Professor D. G. Paterson, of the Psy- 
chology Department. Physiognomy, char- 
acter analysis, phrenology, and_ similar 
superstitions are examined in detail. The 
fallacies in every such system are clearly 
pointed out. Thence body build and in- 
telligence, temperature, and the like are 
considered, and on all counts the con- 
clusion is reached that “‘ittle can be 
judged” as to an individual’s possession of 
such “traits” from “the more obvious an- 
thropometric measurements.” To the 
reviewer, the contribution of Professor Pat- 
erson and that following by Mr. R. E. 
Scammon are the best of the four lectures. 

Since the publication of this book, Pater- 
son has expanded his lecture into a book, 
Physique and Intellect. This work 
should serve as a model for students of 
Elementary Statistics, and also it should set 
to rest the ghosts of Charlatanism: phre- 
nology, numerology, palmistry, Black- 
fordism, and the other attempts to predict 
conduct from certain aspects of physique. 

“The Measurement of the Body in 
Childhood,” by Professor Scammon, sets 
forth graphically the results of much work 
in this field by the author. The essential 
similarity of prenatal to postnatal growth 
of the various parts and organs of the body 
in rate and amount are discussed, and the 
methods used in quantitative description 
and comparison are shown. 

Naturally in the short compass of the 
lectures many important topics are scantily 
treated. The book will be of interest to 
those seeking for the first time a point of 
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view on the interrelations of various body 
measurements. 
SAMUEL RENSHAW 
Ohio State University 


College Guide Books 


Wuicu Co.uece? dy Rita S. Halle. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1930. 
xxlit+305 pp. $2.50. 

Under the headings, “Which College?” 
“How to Get There?” “The Junior 
College?” and “After College—What?” 
the author has presented points of view 
and facts which should be extremely use- 
ful to prospective college students, to 
parents of prospective college students, and 
to those engaged in educational guidance 
in secondary schools and colleges. ‘The 
four chapters named make up approxi- 
mately the first sixth of the book. The 
material in these chapters is thoroughly 
up to date and most students of educational 
guidance would consider the points of view 
with regard to college attendance, voca- 
tional guidance, and college direction as 
essentially sound. 

The remainder of the book under the 
headings, “Colleges for Men,” “Colleges 
for Women,” “Coeducational Colleges,” 
and “Colleges for Negroes,” includes sum- 
maries of data concerning more than 375 
different institutions. “The facts presented 
usually include the character of the insti- 
tution, whether public, private, denomina- 
tional; the date of its founding; size of 
enrollment and of faculty, of endowment, 
of campus, of buildings, of library; admis- 
sion requirements, opportunities for finan- 
cial aid; special types of courses such as 
honor courses; and such other important 
requirements as military training. 

The author bases this book on the need 
for a more serious attitude, additional 
guidance, and additional information on 
the part of thousands of American youth 
rushing in increasing numbers into colleges 
concerning which their parents for the 
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most part know relatively little. An ex. 
amination of the book gives the writer the 
impression that while admirably adapted 
to raise questions as to the bases of choice, 
the book alone will not do much to answer 
any of these questions. So many of the 
factors that should determine which col- 
lege any particular boy or girl should at. 
tend are beyond the scope of such a brief 
summary as the book affords. Someone, 
possibly the author of the book, should 
write a manual to accompany it, telling 
how to use it and where to find supple- 
mentary sources of information about any 
particular institution and how to make 2 
more fundamental and _ thoroughgoing 
type of investigation into the colleges and 
vocations under consideration. 
Francis F. BrapsHaw 
University of North Carolina 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRL, by Ten 
American College Girls. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company, 1930. xvi+313 pp. 
$3.00. 

The title is misleading and by implica- 
tion unfair. ‘The book is not about the 
American college girl but about ten 
women’s colleges for the American girl. 
To confine the title, The American Col- 
lege Girl, to students of women’s colleges, 
or to students in these ten colleges pre- 
sented, seems ill advised. It is unfair to 
these institutions. In what respect is a 
student in any one of these particular col- 
leges uniquely the American college girl! 
What of the undergraduate girl in the 
University of Chicago or in Oberlin, for 
instance? 

The book is a sort of vade mecum fot 
Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Rockford, Scripps, Simmons, 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, and contains 
much interesting material about these in- 
stitutions. It would be a far more excellent 
and valuable guide book were the material 
better organized and presented under 
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proper headings. It would then be readily 
usable. It is not possible for an expository 
essayist to describe artistically or interest- 
ingly the history, the organization, a de- 
scription of campus, building programs, 
academic customs, traditions, extra-curric- 
ular activities, college ideals, and a picture 
of a college girl herself in a single literary 
form. These essays were selected from 
those submitted in prize competitions spon- 
sored by the publishers. The points of 
view unfortunately are not uniform, each 
college being presented by a “girl” who is 
either an undergraduate, an alumna, or 
professor. 

The book is definitely a reference book. 
College officers, as well as parents and 
students, will find it helpful in giving the 
history and academic standards of these 
ten colleges. It does not portray the col- 
lege girl, however, any more than a picture 
of her home and its activities portrays her. 
The book cannot be recommended as a 
sole criterion of judgment and is certainly 
no substitute for the fine literature which 
these institutions publish to set forth their 
own work and worth. We need a blue- 
book of women’s colleges, a book carefully 
edited showing the work of all women’s 
colleges, not of any ten. We need also 
a study of the American college girl. Does 
not one of the real values of The Ameri- 
can College Girl lie in the fact that it 
reveals these needs? 

Tuyrsa W. Amos 
University of Pittsburgh 


An Unusual Book 


Wortp WorkKErRs’ EpucaTIONAL Move- 
MENTS: THEIR SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
by Marius Hansome. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1931. 594 pp. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Hansome has put educators under 
obligation by assembling in a discriminating 
manner the more important facts, motives, 
and philosophies of the workers’ educa- 
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tional movements as found predominantly 
in America and the European countries, 
and to a lesser extent in New Zealand, 
Japan, India, and Palestine. Scope and 
treatment place this work ahead of any 
treatise on workers’ educational efforts so 
far published and known to the reviewer. 
The author’s familiarity and first-hand ex- 
perience with various types of labor educa- 
tion, particularly in England, Germany, 
Austria, and the Scandinavian countries, 
and his sympathetic grasp of their under- 
lying philosophies considerably enhance the 
scholarly values of the study. 

Though difficult to delimit at its periph- 
ery, workers’ education is nevertheless 
distinct from other forms of adult education 
in that it is primarily intended to serve the 
special educational needs of labor unions, 
labor political parties, and co-operative 
movements. Its profusion of forms, ma- 
terials, institutions, and objectives, often 
overlapping with similar features of what 
is generally referred to as adult education, 
forces the author to define workers’ educa- 
tion loosely as that form of education in- 
tended for and maintained by the working 
classes. 

It is precisely at its specific core of 
meaning as the hope, inspiration, instru- 
ment, and accomplishment of organized 
working groups toward the realization of 
their world view, however, that the 
workers’ educational movement constitutes 
a challenge to the general educator. Where 
formulated, its ideology is precise, purpose- 
ful, and limited to the world of thought 
and action of the working classes; it is 
directed toward the transformation of the 
existing social order into what might be 
designated as the socialistic state. Its 
sources lie in a profound distrust in public 
education; its intent is to substitute for 
what is conceived of as biased education of 
the schools the unbiased instruction of the 
labor school and college; its objectives are 
the instrumental use of education for the 
betterment of social living; and its ma- 
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chinery, built by voluntary effort and fre- 
quently manned by leaders of intellectual 
capacity and repute, is maintained at a 
heavy sacrifice. In Europe, the sphere of 
its influence is steadily enlarging; in the 
United States, it does not as yet seem to 
have attained the same significance. 

The author’s capacity for critical analysis, 
sociological interpretation, philosophic grasp 
of issues, and careful scholarship make this 
comprehensive study a valuable addition to 
critical educational literature. 

Henry J. JEDDELOH 
Ohio University 


Educational Criticisms 


Tue AMERICAN Roap To CULTURE: A 
SociAL INTERPRETATION OF Epuca- 
TION IN THE Uwnirep Srates, by 
George S. Counts. New York: John 
Day Company, 1930. xiiit194 pp. 
$2.50. 

The reader who looks to find in this 
book a clear indication of the way by which 
America may achieve culture is apt to be 
disappointed. ‘The writer seems to assert 
that the way is not through the school, but 
is the school itself. ‘Though this term is 
made to include the university and the pro- 
fessional school, no room is found for the 
contributions of art, music, literature, and 
drama. Surely the road to culture must at 
least skirt these shores. 

The reader may find a greater griev- 
ance in the fact that, while Mr. Counts 
deals critically with many aspects of Ameri- 
can education, he does not always make 
his criticism constructive. He _ rightly 
stresses the American faith in the school, 
but he does not discuss its quality, and at 
times seems to doubt whether it is always 
rational, whether it is to lead to a vista of a 
larger life, or provide an easy avenue to 
security and comfort. He points defects 
in organization, but suggests no means of 
bringing an ampler and more enlightened 
public opinion to bear upon the problem, 
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nor does he reveal any plan for the better 
co-ordination of local interest and informed 
oversight. 

The author shows the weaknesses of a 
system based on assumed individual needs 
and the evils of a freely operating competi- 
tive spirit in education, but enunciates no 
principle of reform, the need of which, as 
he sees, increases as the opportunities for 
individual progress lessen. He sees the 
herd instinct rising in the inculcation of a 
common form patriotism and in the tend- 
ency to social conformity, but is content 
to leave unsaid his message of the real sig- 
nificance of personal worth. Finally, in a 
book which gave promise, by its title, of 
direction, he leaves us in a land pitted with 
the shell holes of a new _ industrialism, 
without a map, without a compass, and 
commends an attitude of philosophic doubt. 
The book is no doubt timely and service- 
able, but is it all Mr. Counts has to give? 

A. E. Twentyman, Chairman, 
World Association for Adult Education 


A Timely Source-Study 
Tue EpucationaL Work oF THOMAS 

JEFFERSON, by Roy J. Honeywell. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press, 1931. xviit+295 pp. 

$3.00. 

It is high time that someone made a 
really careful examination of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s writings on education. ‘This 
rather closely packed, but interesting little 
source-study is evidence that Mr. Honey- 
well has fulfilled our hopes. With thought- 
ful comment and accurate appraisal, he 
allows the sage of Monticello to express 
himself on all phases of primary, secondary, 
and higher education. At the close of the 
treatise, he indicates the sources of Jef- 
ferson’s ideas on these various matters. The 
book is supplied with generous documentary 
appendixes and a very useful bibliography. 

Rosert Francis SEYBOLT 
University of Illinois 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“This Coming Era of Leisure,” by Floyd 

H. Allport, Harpers, November, 1931. 

A doubter who sees the tediousness of 
“technological leisure” but not an en- 
nobling leisure questions how great gaps 
of time, released through modern business 
methods, are to be spent. “Technological 
leisure” is the condition which will exist 
when “a few hours (or perhaps minutes) 
per day given over to the running of 
machines ought to satisfy all biological 
needs; and the rest of our time will be 
our own.” Will we goad ourselves to the 
stage where we are too tired for any but 
trivial pursuits? 

The modern business and scientific 
methods which make possible the existence 
of technological leisure are making the 
spending of leisure time in contact with 
either nature or man growingly impossible. 
Mr. Allport charges that education is turn- 
ing increasingly toward the vocational. 
Spoon feeding may produce ‘“‘a race of 
morons well fitted to enjoy the age of the 
perfect labor-saving machine.” 


In spite of the cocksureness of most of our 
industrial leaders, I do not believe that they 
have even begun to face the problem intelli- 
gently. Their threadbare slogan, “training 
for leisure time,” shows that they still regard 
the matter merely as the filling in of an idle 
period. The notion that, by the aid of night 
classes and adult extension courses, they can, 
from their present perspective, train workers 
for this unknown leisure is purely gratuitous. 
Having put vacant time into life, they imagine 
that they can put life back into the vacancy 
they have created. But it will not be a ques- 
tion merely of finding new occupations to fill 
the free spaces in life as we now know it. 


“The Impending Radio War,” by James 

Rorty, Harpers, November, 1931. 

For those who are interested in the fate 
of the Fess Bill, when, or if, it reaches 
senate consideration this fall, Mr. Rorty 
has given a very complete description of 
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the scene upon which the battle between 
educational and commercial broadcasters 
will be waged. Control of radio means, 
increasingly, control of public opinion, is 
this writer’s belief, and the solution of this 
phase of the public-service problem will be 
highly significant in the entire movement 
for public operation of essential devices 
and utilities. 

The number of educational broadcasters 
is but a pitiful fragment of the early valiant 
band who entered the radio field. The 
militant wing of educators has organized as 
the National Committee on Education by 
Radio, a body representing the National 
Education Association, the National Coun- 
cil of State Superintendents, the Association 
of College and University Broadcasting 
Stations, the National University Extension 
Association, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the American Council 
on Education, the Jesuit Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is chairman 
of the committee which is operating under 
a five-year grant from the Payne Fund. 

Other educators who “have accepted the 
existing organization of broadcasting to the 
extent at least of working with it and 
through it” are represented by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
jointly financed by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and the Carnegie Corporation. Its 
president is Mr. Robert A. Millikan. 


The educational militants charge that this 
organization is merely a smoke screen for the 
commercial broadcasters, although the National 
Council has taken no position regarding the 
Fess Bill, and in fact officially abstains from 
legislative activity. 


We conclude that the author agrees with 
Graham Spry when he quotes the address 
of Mr. Spry, president of the Canadian 
Radio League, at the Second Institute for 
Education by Radio: “ “Commercial in- 











eM Graw-SLill 


brings to your attention 


““A practical guide 
book in teaching”’ 


THE NATURE anp 


MEANING or TEACHING 


By Ralph F. Strebel, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, and 
Grover C. Morehart, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Syracuse University 


266 pages, 514x8, $2.50 


What the reviewers 
have to say— 

Sir John Adams, University 

of Southern California: 

“I am full of admiration for the 
workman-like way in which the whole 
matter of the book is presented, and 
particularly for the ingenious and 
useful problems set for the student. 
Teachers in college will find the 
book extremely valuable.” 
Industrial Arts Magazine: 

“, . A valuable contribution to 
the general stock of educational 
literature.” 


Quarterly Journal of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction: 
“There is scarcely a textbook that 
covers so much material. Excellent 
for classes in education.” 
School Science and Mathematics: 
“... interest is maintained 
throughout by elimination of need- 
less detail and by keeping the dis- 
cussions practical.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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terests . . . cannot be chastened. 
must be subdued.’ ” 


“American Students and French Novels,” 
by André Maurois, Yale Review, Au- 
tumn, 1931. 

The author of Disraeli here recounts his 
impressions of American students gained 
from experiences in giving a course in 
French literature to a group of men in an 
American university last winter. 


As I talk with them I sum up my impres- 
sions. Are they intelligent? Yes, very. What 
of their literary culture? About the same as 
that of a European of the same age; possibly 
they have read more widely. But they are 
almost completely lacking in historical culture, 
and especially . . . they have no idea of what 
the construction or the design of a book can 
be. This indifference to the logical sequence 
of thought is an Anglo-Saxon trait. I find it 
even stronger in these Americans than in the 
English. But all this is compensated for by 
youth, the freshness of their look, the novelty 
of their words and usage. It is a comedy of 
nascent poetry, the country of renascence. The 
classical age will come later on. 


“Technical Education in the Soviet 
Union,” by S. P. Tambovtsev, Eco- 
nomic Review of the Soviet Union, 
Vol. VI, No. 19. 

A member of the Technical Education 
Section of the Supreme Economic Council 
of the United States of Soviet Russia has 
prepared this article, based on his report 
submitted to the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. 

Compulsory primary education was es- 
tablished universally in Russia last year. In 
factory centers and in collective-farm dis- 
tricts there are seven-year schools. Where 
individual farming still exists, four-year 
primary schools, with a sort of extension 
work in supplement, are maintained. After 
any of these schools, the next unit is the 
technicum, where a three-year course pre- 
pares low-grade technicians and specialists. 
The student must work three years before 
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he can be admitted to the university. There, 
qa three- to four-year course will complete 
his engineering training. “T'wo- and three- 
year courses for factory apprentices who 
want to become skilled workers also exists. 
In 1914-15 there were twelve higher 
technical schools and 19,148 students; in 
1920-21 there were thirty-five schools and 
31,729 pupils; and in 1928-30, thirty 
schools with an enrollment of 61,120. 


“Northwestern University,” by William 
A. Dyche, Review of Reviews, October, 
1931. 

The advantages of the separation at 
Northwestern of its academic and profes- 
sional schools, with the advantages of 
seclusion in residential Evanston for the 
undergraduate division and Chicago con- 
tacts on the McKinlock Memorial Cam- 
pus for the specialized schools, are outlined 
in Mr. Dyche’s article. 

Fifty-three contacts are maintained with 
outside institutions, largely public-welfare 
organizations. “Two theological institutions 
are maintained by churches. ‘There are 
many privately endowed hospitals. Foun- 
dations for economic research and the legal 
clinic are other arresting pictures shown 
in this brief but suggestive review. 


“Books of One’s Own,” by A. Edward 
Newton, Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1931. 

Swarthmore should make a deep bow. 
College press agents should prick up their 
ears and find a new channel for arresting 
but dignified ballyhoo. 

In the guise of a discussion of rare books 
and an arraignment of pseudolearning, 
this bibliophile praises the Swarthmore 
scheme of awarding a prize to the student 
who, during his college term, has built up 
the best personal library. Incidentally, the 
prize, endangered by the death of the 
original founder, is now being perpetuated 
through a gift from Mr, Newton. 


Frances KirKPATRICK 
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RADIO AND 
EDUCATION, 1931 


Edited by 
LEVERING TYSON 

What radio can do for education— 
and education for radio—is told by 
those who know: Ray Lyman WIL- 
BuR, Ropert A. Miuuixan, W. C. 
Bactey, Benyamin H. Darrow, 
BELLE SHERWIN, WaLTER Dam- 
RoscH, Henry A. BELLows, Sir 
Joun C. W. Rerrn, and others. This 
volume records the complete proceed- 
ings of the first annual assembly of 
the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. 

Published November 3 $3.00 


RECENT TRENDS 
IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Vol. III. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1931. 


Edited by 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 

The New College Plan of the 
University of Chicago; the inde- 
pendent study program at Stanford; 
improved types of college tests and 
comprehensive examinations at Har- 
vard and Ohio State, and other evo- 
lutionary projects in process of 
experimentation or development, are 
discussed by twenty-four widely 
known educators. 

Among the contributors are Ros- 
ERT M. Hutcuins, Davip STEVENs, 
GeorcE A. Works, ALFreEp C. Han- 
FORD, Epcar E. Rosinson, Epwarp 
S. Roxpinson, RatpH W. Ty er, 
Warren WEavER, and other educa- 
tional leaders. $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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THE EXCITEMENT 
OF TEACHING 


By 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


“The Excitement of Teaching” is overfiow- 
ing with human interest and it yields a 
rich store for everyone interested in the 
problems of education. Teachers, harassed 
by routine, wiil find new stimulation. 

This is the third volume in the Kappa Delta 


Pi Series of books on teaching and educa- 
cation. $1.50 


HORACE LIVERIGHT, INC. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


American, English, German 
By 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
This, the most widely discussed book on 


education for many years, “‘must be read 
by everyone who follows the American 


scene.” (Book Review) Especially is it a 
book no educator can afford to mizs. 
$3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















THE CHANGING 


EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


1905-1930 
Edited by A. C. EURICH 


Appraisal and forecast by a score of distin- 
guished educaicrs, including Bagley, Chase, 
Coffman, Cooper, Dengler, Douglass, Engel- 
hardt, Haggerty, Judd, Neale, Strayer, and 
Swift. 

“Excellent contributions to a true perspec- 
tive of education as a science.”—‘“Journal 
of Higher Education.” “One of the big 
books of the year.”—‘School and Society.” 

$3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 
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PERSONNEL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INDEX 
By W. H. COWLEY 


OME five thousand books and 

articles have been written in 
the past fifteen years upon student 
personnel problems e ee The devel- 
opments in health programs, educa- 
tional counseling, mental hygiene, 
selective programs of admissions, 
the placement of graduates, and a 
score of other problems have been 
numerous and important eee The 
“Personnel Bibliographical Index’ 
puts all of this literature at your 
disposal « « e It is so organized that 
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all publications upon any personnel 
problem may be discovered in a 
jiffy. 

Price $4.00 


Bureau of Educational Research 


Ohio State University 
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